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Appointments Vacant 


Appointments Vacant 








UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

HE UNIVERSITY invite applications for the POST of 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION. Salary £300. 

The Lecturer will be attached to the women’s side of the depart- 

ment, and will, if possible, be appointed to take up her work in 
September. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR to whom 

applications, with testimonials, should be sent not later than 

July 7. 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
LECTURESHIPS IN CIVIL LAW AND IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
LAW AND HISTORY. 

HE University Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly 

proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER in 

CIVIL LAW, and of a LECTURER in CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
and HISTORY. 

Further particulars as to the duties, emoluments, etc., may 
be had on application to the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Court, The University, Glasgow. 

University of Glasgow, 

June, 1920. 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
LECTURESHIP IN COMMERCE AND STATISTICS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the above APPOINTMENT 

which will be made at an initial salary not exceeding £400 

a year, and increasing according to scale. Applications should 

be sent not later than July 1 next to the Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS 
for the Post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHILOSOPHY. 
Commencing salary {250 per annum, with annual increments. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), 
must be received on or before Thursday, July 1, 1920. 
D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 





University College, Cardiff. 
June 9, 1920. 





CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS 
for the following POST for the term commencing in Sep- 
tember next :— 

KING’S NORTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good qualifications in French. 
Forms of application and copies of present scale of salaries may 

be obtained from the undersigned. The scale is now under revision. 
At present a war bonus of £66 or £70 per annum according to salary 
is paid. 
Applications must be sent in not later than June 30. 
P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Council House, Margaret Street. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, ARUNDEL STREET. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following POSITIONS: 
(a) A well qualified ART INSTRUCTOR to teach 
Preparatory Art Subjects. Applicants who have had experience 
with Art Classes for Teachers in Training Colleges, Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, will receive preference. 
(b) A SPECIALIST to teach and lecture on Decorative Archi- 
tecture, History of Art, Geometry and Perspective. 
Candidates should state the commencing salary they desire. 
Application forms, which may be obtained at this office, should 
be completed and returned to the undersigned not later than 
Friday, July 2, 1920. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education, 
Education Office, 
Sheffield. 
June 15, 1920. 





DARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
HEADMASTER: L. W. TAYLOR, M.A. (Oxon). 
EQUIRED in September, ASSISTANT MASTER (graduate) 
to take charge of Advanced Course Physics. Salary Scale 
£240 to £450. Full recognition for approved service elsewhere. 
Interest in games and other outdoor activities desirable. 
Application should be made at once on printed Form, which 
may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope. 
H. WHALLEY, 
Acting Director of Education and Secretary. 
Education Office, Darlington. 
June 14, 1920. 





GOOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
ANTED for September, a man to teach chiefly ENGLISH in 
Lower and Middle Forms and help with FRENCH, 
HISTORY or GEOGRAPHY. Salary on the West Riding Scale 
which is at present £180-£10-£240-{£15-£450, with a bonus to be 
fixed later. 

Applications to be made upon forms which may be obtained 

from W. T. SILVESTER, 10, Victoria Street, Goole.; 





DENBIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

A PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of LIBRARIAN 
FAN in the CARNEGIE LIBRARY which is about to be 
established in Ruthin. 

The person appointed must devote his whole time to the duties 
of the Office, and preference will be given to a person who has had 
some experience of Library work. re Ss 

A knowledge of the Welsh Language is essential and all applicants 
must be under 45 years of age. Salary £300 per annum. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope and to whom they 
should be returned, accompanied by copies of three recent testi- 
monials, not later than Saturday, July 24, 1920. 

J. C. DAVIES, 
Secretary and Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Ruthin. 
June 21, 1920. 
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Appointments Vacant 


ROYAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, SALFORD. 
Principal: B. Prentice, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
HEADMASTER OF THE SCHOOL OF ART. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the above appointment. 
Extensive and special training in Art is expected, and also 
experience in teaching and contro] of a School of Art. The gentle- 
man appointed may be asked to undertake a scheme of organisation 
of the Art Instruction throughout the Borough. Salary scale 
£400—{600. Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience. 
Further particulars may be obtained upon application to the 
undersigned. Applications to be submitted by July 10. 
RICHARD MARTIN, 





Secretary. 
Education Office, Salford. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 

HE COUNCIL of Bedford College invite APPLICATIONS 

for the POST of DEMONSTRATOR in GEOLOGY. Candi- 

dates must have taken an Honours degree or its equivalent. Initial 

salary {200. The appointment is open to women and men equally. 

Applications must be received not later than July 7. Further 

information can be obtained from the SEcRETARY, Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 

Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 

June, 1920. 


SSISTANT LIBRARIAN.—Applications are invited for the 
post of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN of the Library and 
Museum of the Grand Lodge of England (Freemasons). Applicants 
must be Master Masons, not over 45 years of age,and have some 
knowledge of cataloguing and the general work of a non-lending 
library. Commencing salary, {250 per annum. Applications, 
Stating age, masonic and essential qualifications, should be 
addressed to the GRAND SECRETARY, Freemasons’ Hall, London, 
W.C.2. The envelope should be marked “ Private.” 


CONVENT OF THE LADIES OF MARY. 
ST. ANNE’S COLLEGE, SANDERSTEAD, SURREY. 


ANTED, for September :— 
W (1) SENIOR MISTRESS for MATHEMATICS. 


(2) SENIOR MISTRESS for FRENCH and HISTORY. 
™ Candidates must hold a good degree. Residential posts, but no 
supervision out ofschool hours. Games would be a recommendation. 
Catholics preferred. Salary according to scale-—Apply to the 
REVEREND MOTHER. 














LEYLAND, LANCS. 
BALSHAW’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ANTED, immediately, FORM MASTER, Honours degree, 
to teach SCIENCE; also MASTER well qualified in 
MATHEMATICS. Also, for September 15, 1920, FORM MIS- 
TRESS to teach ENGLISH, Honours degree; Lancashire County 
scale. Apply F. Jackson, M.A., Headmaster. 
THOMAS DODD, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
47, Lune Street, Preston. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HE COMMITTEE invite applications for the POST of 
SECOND MISTRESS at the Waverley Road Secondary 
School (mixed school, accommodation 450). Maximum of present 
scale, £365 ; also war bonus of {70 per annum. (The revision of 
the scale is under consideration.) Specialist in Modern Languages 
(French and German). 
Form of application and scale of salaries may be obtained from 
the undersigned, and should be returned not later than July 3. 
P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 





Education Office, 
Council House, Margaret Street. 


BUSINESS POSITION FOR UNIVERSITY WOMAN. 


HE DIRECTORS of a modern and progressive Factory 
(Continuation School Classes, Whitley Scheme, etc., in 
operation), are looking for a WELL EDUCATED WOMAN to 
take the HEADSHIP of their CORRESPONDENCE DEPART- 
MENT, which includes distribution of inward correspondence ; 
supervision and editing of outward correspondence, minutes, 
reports, etc. ; filing ; telephone exchange. 
Necessary qualifications :— 
1. Good commercial experience, with shorthand typing 
2. Organising ability. 
3. Degree. 
Apply, Mortanp & Impey, Lrtp., ‘‘ Kalamazoo,” Northfield, 
Birmingham. 
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DARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
EQUIRED in September SCIENCE MISTRESS, Graduate 
with good Chemistry and either Physics or Botany. Sala 
scale £180 to £300, by annual increments of £10; full allowance 
for approved service elsewhere. : 
Applications should be made at once on printed form, which 
may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope—H. Wuattey, Acting Directorgot 
Education, and Secretary, Education Office, Darlington, June 14, 
1920. 








ANTED—A Trained K.G. NURSERY GOVERNESS to 

help with two children. Good needlewoman, good home 

and salary, and every consideration given to suitable person, to 

commence August or September.—Reply to R. FIELDEN, London 
Road, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Art Exhibitions 


EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
By SIR HENRY RAEBURN, SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, BEECHEY, and other eminent masters. 

The Pembroke Gallery, 14, €llfford Street, Lenden, W. Open [0 to 5 o’slee,, 


HAMPSTEAD ART GALLERY, 


$45, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.3. 
PASTELS AND WATER-COLOURS. “*Tone Harmonies’’ by William Hoggatt 
Every week-day 10 to 6 until June 30. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a, Grarron Street, W.1. 
Exhibition of Recent Paintings and Drawings by Roger Fry. 























THE 





Financial 


CCUPATION AND INVESTMENT.—An opportunity occurs 
for taking part in the development of a group of existing 
and active important profit-earning industrial undertakings (wool, 
skin, leather, etc.), and gentlemen willing to serve on the Board 
of the allied concerns, and able to command, individually, £5,000, 
are invited to communicate, in confidence, with the advertiser, 
It is estimated that the net profits of the Company (already duly 
registered) will, in its extended form, amount to £50,000 per annum, 
on a capital of £150,000. Moreover, the scope for development is 
practically unlimited. Fullest investigation courted, and satis- 
factory references proffered.—Address, ‘‘ ENTERPRISE,” 7, Halsey 
House, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


Sales by Auction 


BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS of the DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 
35, New Bond Street, W.1, on Thursday, July 1, and 
following day, at 1 o’clock precisely. 

VALUABLE BOOKS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, with 
historical documents relating to America, from the library and 
muniment room at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, the property of 
His Grace, the Duke of Marlborough, including books in very 
elaborately inlaid morocco bindings by the most eminent Parisian 
craftsmen of the XIXth century, with other fine bindings of earlier 
periods. Books with coloured plates—Persian and Indo-Persian 
Drawings—XVIIIth century French illustrated books—books 
from the library of Robert Browning—first editions of works by 
the Brontés and Rudyard Kipling—autograph letters of Charlotte 
Bronté, Daniel Defoe, Sir Richard Steele, &c.—charters relating 
to St. Albans, 1248-1606, and an important series of letters and 
manuscripts of American interest, chiefly addressed to Charles 
Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland, and relating to the expeditions 
projected against Canada and Nova Scotia, 1708-9. Also books 
from the Rowfant Library, including a number of presentation 
copies of books illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Books in fine 
bindings, collected editions of modern English authors, &c., the 
property of Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill. Works by Restif de la 
Bretonne, and other important French illustrated books of the 
XVIIIth century—Works by William Combe and other English 
books with coloured plates, &c., the property of Edward L. Tomlin, 
Esq., D.L., J.P., Angley Park, Cranbrook, Kent. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
trated catalogues, containing seven plates, price 2s. 6d. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd. 








A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. 8vo. 24 Illustrations and six 
maps. 25s, net. An informing, well-proportioned, and vivid picture of 
the Italian people from the century preceding the barbarian invasion to 
the close of 1876, which marks the making of modern Italy. With an 
epilogue continuing the narrative to the close of the Great War. 


AVERAGE 
AMERICANS 


By COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 1{0s. net. 
Describes the early lives and training of the four sons of the great American, 
and the influence he had upon those lives. Illustrated. 

“Colonel Roosevelt has written a good book, straightforward, graphic, 
and sensible, about his experiences in the war. ”_The Times. 


HUMAN NATURE 
IN BUSINESS 


By FRED C. KELLY. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth. 10s. net. How to 
capitalise your everyday habits and characteristics. Indispensable to any 
business man or woman connected in any responsible capacity with the 
promoting, planning or safeguarding of a business. 


A DICTIONARY 
OF 6,000 PHRASES 


A Handbook of Expression for the Enrichment of Conversation, Writing, 
and Public Speaking. Compiled and arranged by E. H. CARR. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Never in all my days did I come upon such a dangerous little book of 
ready-made _ sentences. It is ready to enrich any kind of 
writing.’’—Evening News. 





24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


J.M.Dent&Sons Ltd. 


NOW READY. 


CONRAD'S 


NEW NOVEL 


“RESCUE !” 


A long, powerful, and arresting story of the 
Eastern Archipelago, in which Conrad gives us pure 
narrative. 9s. net 
A NEW ROMANCE. By C. E. LAWRENCE 


The GOD in the THICKET 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“% isa aaa worked narrative of a glittering world peopled by 
pantomimefolk .... Thestory has a delicate diffused charm.” —The Times. 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 
GYPSY and GINGER 


Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 5s. net. 
A charming fantasy of modern London where beautiful impossibilities 
are of daily occurrence. 


NATURALISM IN ENGLISH 
POETRY 


By STOPFORD BROOKE. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This is an inspiring book . . . covers English poetry ircm Dryden 
to Byron’s Cain.” —Glasgow Herald. 


By GOKDON CRAIG 


TOWARDS A NEW THEATRE 


Sq. Royal 4to 26s. net. 
‘* There is no design in the whole collection without a distinctive beauty.” 
Daily Telegraph. 




















Write for lists and catalogues to :— 








Dept, A.G., ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 

















Preliminary Announcement :- 


Plain Enghsh 


(With which is incorporated “ THE ACADEMY,” founded 1869) 





LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Price 9d. eekly 





First number will appear on 9t5 JULY. 





ORDER your copy NOW! 


North British Publishing 


co. LTD., 


38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 


The 











Scale for Small Advertisements. 








APPOINTMENTS, VACANT & WANTED, SALES BY 
AUCTION, — & MISCELLANEOUS ; 1/- per line. 
ADVERTISEMENT: 


NICOLL SUITS 


-“paen, When wanting a suit, don’t let 
price alone decide where you get 
it—give some regard to the quality 
== of the materials and work. 
The man who bases his decision 
entirely on price may just as well 
‘adopt the cheap self-advertisement 
of wearing dungaree overalls—no 
one will expect them to fit or look 
y well. 
Zé) Not so with the suit ; if it does not 
‘look well, fit well, and wear well, 
fj zood money has been thrown away. 
A NICOLL SUITS give you the best 
value throughout—good material, 
good workmanship—good fitting, 
and consequently a suit good to 
wear, because you feel it is not 
only all a suit might be, but all 
\ suit should be. 





























There is the completing satis- 
faction that the price paid has 
been moderate—decidedly moder- 
ate—and the money well expended, 
in fact, that the suit is cheap in 
point of price, but exceedingly 
good in point of quality. 


7#H.J. NICOLL 


and Co., Ltd. 
114-120 Regent Street, W.1 
& 22 Cornhill, E.C.3, London. 


Manchester : 10, Mosley Street. 
Liverpool: 59, Bold Street. 


NY 
LOUNGE SUITS 
FROM 10 -GNS. 
Illustrated Catalogue 











& Patterns post free. 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK. 


The Eden Phillpotts Country. 


A WEST COUNTRY 
PILGRIMAGE. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. With 16 Three-Colour I[llus- 
trations by A. T. BENTHALL, tipped on mounts. Buckram. 
Crown 4to. Price, Big. net. 

An experienced guide has written this book—with especial thought for those 


who have yet to seek the friendship of the West Country—and he has been 
aided by an able painter, as familiar as himself with the scenes of his sketches. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


George Lansbury’s Experiences in Soviet Russia. 


WHAT I SAW IN RUSSIA. 


By GEORGE LANSBURY. 


Price 4/6 net. Post free, 4/11. 


Mr. H. W. Massingham in the Daily Herald.—‘‘ Mr. Lansbury’s book has a 
special importance for a great public... .. Russia, with Western Capitalism 
as its gaoler, is still an experiment in semi-starvation. But the prison door 
is opening, and this amiable and interesting book is a very emphatic turn of 
the key.” 








19, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 








Macmillan’s New Books. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’'S 


NEW BOOK. 


Letters of Travel ( 1892-1913). 


Edition de Luxe. 8vo. 10s. . net. 
Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth. 6s. net, 


Life of Lord Kitchener. 
By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 


Life of Lord Courtney. 
By G. P. GOOCH. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Power of Prayer. 
Being a selection of Walker Trust Essays, with a Study 
of the Essays as a Religious and Theological Document. 
Edited by the Right Rev. W. P. PATERSON, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, and 
DAVID RUSSELL, of the Walker Trust. 8vo.18s. net, 


What Religion Is. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow 
of the British Academy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Space, Time, and Deity. 
Gifford Lecture; at Glasgow, 1916-1918. By S. ALEX- 
ANDER, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Manchester. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


A Critical History of Greek Philosophy. 
By W. T. STACE. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book provides a complete account of Greek 
philosophy from Thales to the Neo-Platonists. 
*,* Send for Macmillan’s List of New and Forthcoming Books 
with Descriptive Notes. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 
NOW COMPLETE 


THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By G. E. BUCKLE 
in succession to the late W. F. MONYPENNY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Vol. V. (1868-1876) and 
Vol. VI. (1876-1881). Illustrated. 18s. net each, 


Sir Sidney Lee in the Evening Standard :—“‘ It is a rich feast of 
biography which Mr. Buckle provides, and no reader of normal taste 
and temper is likely to resist its spell.’’ 

Lord Ernle in The Times :—‘ The valne of the biography can 
never be superseded. It must always remain the final authority 
on the full career of Disraeli.” 

The Observer :—‘‘ With these last two volumes, we can only say 
of the work, as a whole, that, so far as we know, it is not exceeded 
in interest, in dramatic fascination, and psychological surprise 
by any biography in any language.” 


Previously Published. Vols.1.—IV. Illustrated, 15s, net each, 


THE DOCTRINE of THE CHURCH 
AND CHRISTIAN RE-UNION. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1920. By the Rev. A. C. 
HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford. 12s. net. 


BISHOP MOORHOUSE 
OF MELBOURNE AND MANCHESTER. 


By EDITH C. RICKARDS, Author of ‘‘ Zoe Thomson 
and Her Friends. Portraits and Illustrations, r4s. net. 
NERVES AND THE MAN 

A popular psychological and constructive study of 
Nervous Breakdown. By W.CHARLES LOOSMORE, 
M.A. The author writes, not as a medical expert, 
but as a practical psychologist of wide experience. 

6s. net, 


The INFLUENCE of PURITANISM 


ON THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT OF THE ENGLISH. 
By the Rev. Canon J.S. FLYNN, M.A. Vicar of St. 
John’s, Hove. An appreciation of Puritanism, tracing 
its growth in England and America from its rise. 
12s. net. 


ANNIVERSARIES and other POEMS 


By LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. Editor of “ The 
Cornhill Magazine.” The spirit of the outdoor world 
and poetic interpretations of famous themes of music, 
are the chief notes of these poems. 5s. net. 


GOOD CONDUCT 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “ Spanish 
Gold,” etc. ‘A new volume in his old vein.””—Daily 
Chronicle. 2nd impression. 6s. net. 


THE CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 
OF ENGLAND 


By THOMAS H. DICKINSON, Author of ‘ Chief 
Contemporary Dramatists.” 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 
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ICHABODINGS 


F we confess that there have been moments 
when we were more than a trifle pessimistic 
about the condition of the arts in England, 

is because those moments are no more. The 

reading of Sir Reginald Blomfield’s recent lecture 
to the British Academy has dispatched them for good 
and all. Remove the straw, take the muffler from 
the knocker and show a glad face at the window, 
for art can be neither dead nor dying nor moribund 
while it provokes Sir Reginald’s leonine thunder. 

“One had hoped,’’ said the distinguished lecturer, 

“that the grip of reality brought about by the war 
would have cleared this rubbish [that is, all painting, 
sculpture, and architecture not by Royal Academi- 
cians] away; but at present the last state of this 
man is worse than the first. The seven devils have 
entered in and rallied their forces for a final attack 
on our sanity.’’ Let us not linger over the richly 
metaphorical nature of the conception; let us pass 
lightly, or we shall find ourselves faced by the nice 
question as to whether we have gripped reality or 
reality has gripped us, for Sir Reginald, in the fever 
of his indignation, has had no architectonics to spare 
for his prose style. Art has gone to the devil, to 
seven of them. Such is the contagion of his sternly 
prophetic manner that we find ourselves crying 
Ichabod: Who indeed could help crying Ichabod 
after reading épatcr le bourgeois and hinc ille lacrime 
in two consecutive lines? But let that pass. We 
turn to examine our conscience, for we—that is, 
the critics—if we are not the devils themselves, are 
responsible for letting them in. On this point Sir 
Reginald feels no shadow of doubt whatever; we 
are the ‘‘ bawling Cleons’’ who have debased British 
art. All was well in Eden until the first modern 
art-critic was born. But now things are come to 


such a pass that ‘‘ one may well ask [says Sir Reginald] 
‘Am I off my head, or is the man who tells me this? 
It is time that a halt was made in this race for the 
lunatic asylum. Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
istis will art advance.” And those treacherous 
defenders include not merely the gentlemen with 
positive views and a talent for expressing them who 
explain the mysteries of art to you, dear reader—not 
merely those, but all critics. The painful history 
reminds us of Stacy Marks’s little rhyme: 

I paints and paints, 

Hears no complaints, 

And sells before it’s dry ; 

When savage Ruskin 

Sticks his tusk in, 

And nobody will buy. 


The difference is that all critics 
Ruskins. 


But, tempted though we are to bow to Sir Reginald’s 
authority and to believe in our own omnipotence, 
the facts are against him. Has he forgotten that 
work of a Royal Academy artist—that pretty little 
thing in granite with marble trimmings which is 
called the Nurse Cavell monument? We critics 
declared with a single voice that it was intolerable. 
Was it removed? Was it covered with a veil? 
Alas! our royal writ did not run to the top of 
Chandos Street, We are glad to remind Sir Reginald 
of the incident; he will find in it matter for con- 
solation, matter for hope. In a vision we see him, 
standing in Trafalgar Square, in the congenial shadow 
of a Nelson lion, gazing at this triumphant example 
of the undefiled tradition, and murmuring with 
confidence and pride: ‘“‘ This is one of the great 
achievements of British art against which the gates 
of Hell, aye, and the seven devils, were unable to 
prevail.” 


nowadays are 
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THE DISTORTED MIRACLE 


j HIS is a snapshot of Japan, taken under rather 
grotesque circumstances—Japan seen for a fort- 
night through a fever of tor degrees. Japan was 

responsible for this fever; the excitement and expectancy 
of Japan were also responsible for a determination not to 
give way to the fever, but to keep going; yet this article 
reflects no reproach on Japan. Its surface is too small 
for reflection ; if it reflects anything, it reflects a tempera- 
ture of ror degrees and a distorted miracle. 

The first miracle of Japan, Fuji-yama, is proved impossible 
of distortion. The gods, I gather, proved it so by experi- 
ment. Gods seem to be creatures with a craving for 
interference with their superiors, and their instinct in 
this case was like that of some parents whose child finds 
a perfect thing—an instinct to draw a moral and to destroy. 
When the delicate and austere lines of Fuji were first 
leaned together over a pearl mist, man, being given eyes 
to see, at once found a heart to worship and to find holiest 
of all this pointed tower of cloud and delight upon his 
horizon. But the gods had strong opinions about the 
use of superlatives. It seemed to them, as it might have 
seemed to us, exasperating to be surpassed by a thing one 
had just that minute run together, so to speak. So they 
tried to spoil Fuji, they interrupted her symmetry, they 
made one shoulder higher than the other. ‘‘ Now look,” 
said the gods to man, ‘“‘ and remember, no creation ever 
surpasses its creator.’’ The gods show up badly all 
through this story, and of course they were wrong. The 
fact is that few creations are really worth creating unless 
they be more perfect than their creators. And Fuji-yama 
was so perfect that she could not be spoiled ; even in her 
unsymmetry, man—who is certainly the hero of this 
story—saw perfection. So heceased not to worship Fuji. 
Indeed, all his most inspired temples in Japan have been 
crowned with just that degree of unsymmetry, a monument 
to man’s redeeming obstinacy, and to his eternal victory 
over mere gods. 

Fuji, that lily of heaven, has no roots on the earth, it 
seems. As you approach Japan from the east, you can 
see distinctly the way common and credible mountains 
grow, for there they are, a perfect garden of them, in 
many colours, with their roots in the sea, and—one of 
them—flowering fantastically in a halo of pale smoke. 
Only after you have enjoyed a moment of commonplace 
pleasure, and have said, ‘“‘ How beautiful those mountains 
are!’’ do you look up and see Fuji, and then your heart 
stops. ... 

I saw Fuji twice again, but never without something 
like terror. Once, smiling in the sun, in a surprisingly 
realistic mood, over her strange span of empty sky; she 
had small round clouds, strung alternately with their 
shadows, like varied pearls, round her shoulders, and 
very far below her the little square-sailed sampans were 
flung about a flecked and lively sea, like shavings dropped 
from the bench of creation. Two separate dreams with 
oblivion between. ... And once I saw Fuji in the 
dawn, as delicate as a shell in the dawn, and fearfully 
alone. ... 

All the other mountains in that half of Japan are content 
to be but foothills, because of Fuji-yama; everything 
else is respectfully small. I met only one other giant in 
Japan. His name is Buddha, and he sits in a garden at 
Kamakura, looking at nothing. I don’t know any facts 
about him, how many feet high he is, how many hundred 
years he has sat there, looking at nothing. I only know 
that I never saw a face so very far away, open eyes so 
absolutely and so terribly unaware of all the things that 
matter so much to our eyes—dawns and stars and gold 
money and the little nervous workings of our hands. By 
the time I met that giant, fever was in my own eyes, and 
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he was appalling to me. I could have shaken the stars 
like cherry-blossoms out of the sky, I could have torn to 
shreds that futile and wistful garden, planted so lovingly 
about his uncaring feet, and all because I knew he would 
not know. He would sit among the ruins of worlds, not 
patient, not scornful, not defiant, simply unaware. 


By then the fever was on me, and all Japan began to 
frighten me because it was so unaware. All Japanese 
faces seemed to have the eyes half open and those eyes 
were fixed on something else. Something unknown and 
fantastic seemed to be behind those eyes, and there was 
no attention paid to the moment, the mere Now. To all 
the warning noises of the street, to the soft Owf of the 
rickshaw man, to the hoot of the rare motor, to the cry 
of the carter, dragging his savage and gaudy little skirted 
horse, there is a reaction in the passer-by so slow and so 
belated as to be almost dreamlike. It is as though a spell 
bound the silent streets, and directly you suspect this 
you at once feel sure of it. For there i; a charm of small 
dream-like noises abroad in the streets, no sound more 
alert or more sudden than the shuffle of gefa, or wooden 
clogs, on the soft ground. There is no interruption to 
thought, no rude recalling of the mind. The music of the 
street cries, though insistent, does not intrude ; it haunts 
the air, as it were, behind a veil. A vendor of some food 
that swings in great wooden bowls at either end of a pole 
across his shoulder blows a dim faery flute on one note ; 
the blind masseur has a forlorn muted cry ; the clank of 
the watchman’s ringed metal pole is thin and tenuous, 
and so regular that it is part of the silence, like the ticking 
of a clock; and there is a man in a wheeled booth who 
competes tenderly for the public ear with a small fantastic 
minor shower of notes, like the ghost of the first bagpipes 
ever blown. But it seems to me that I have never seen 
the public attention arrested by these things. The public 
is thinking of something else. Whenever there are flowers, 
Japanese eyes look at flowers, but otherwise—at something 
that is not there. I thought at first they looked through 
To-day at Yesterday, now I wonder whether they look 
through To-day at To-morrow. 

Superficially speaking, Yesterday trespasses everywhere 
in Japan. The coolies are in themselves like an invading 
army from Yesterday. They wear blue doublets printed 
with curious medieval designs, and on their legs long blue 
tights with no shoes ; round their heads they wrap a tawny 
and unclean length of stuff. I am sure that Yesterday 
saw just such figures—varlets, and hired soldiers home 
from the wars—swaggering sullenly down the dim leaning 
streets of old cities of another hemisphere, five hundred 
years ago. It seems to me that I have seen the feet of 
Time tangled in a net of very narrow, grotesquely bannered 
streets, the feet of a lost and astonished Time treading 
aimlessly those worn and cedar-shadowed stone steps up 
to dark and cynical temple doorways. All Japanese 
temples have heavy and bent brows, but they do not frown, 
I think, they only shut their souls to all comers; to Time 
itself they shut their eyes. They have not forgotten 
To-day because To-day for them is not. Is To-day only a 
dream after all? When I think of it, it seems to me that 
Ilose what Iseek. Was it the fever that haunted me always 
from that first jewelled and impossible sight of Fuji-yama 
to the night when, in a cloudy and faery moonlight, we 
left Formosa, tangled in legends and in storms, behind us ? 
Or is To-day really a stranger in Japan, a stranger and a 
ghost passing unseen, before cold half-shut eyes ? 

STELLA BENSON. 


On June 11 Dr. Reinhardt produced the ‘‘ Lysistrata’ of 
Aristophanes at the Schauspielhaus in Berlin. It is reported 
to have been successful, though we cannot help wondering 
what was left of the play after it had been bowdlerized, as we 
presume it must have been, for a modern audience. 
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Poetry 


THE PIER-GLASS 


Lost manor where I walk continually 

A ghost, while yet in woman’s flesh and blood ! 

Up your broad stairs, mounting with outspread fingers 
And gliding steadfast down your corridors, 

I come by nightly custom to this room, 

And even on sultry afternoons I come, 

Drawn by a thread of time-sunk memory. 


Empty, unless for a huge bed of state 

Shrouded with tragic curtains drooped awry, 

The flooring littered with new-tumbled plaster 
And mouldy straw where rats resort for courtship 
On their rogues’ holiday. Here at my right hand 
A dismal bellrope hangs in readiness 

To summon me, from attic glooms above, 

Service of elder ghosts: here at my left 

A sullen pier-glass, cracked from side to side, 
Scorns to present the face (as do new mirrors) 
With a lying flush, but shows it melancholy 

And pale as faces grow that look in mirrors 


A rumour, scarcely yet to be reckoned sound, 
But a pulse, quicker and slower ; then I know, 
As I know all things here, without reflection, 
That bees have swarmed behind, in a close place 
Pent up between this glass and the outer wall, 
And that bee-serjeants at the entrance chink 
Are sampling each returning honey cargo 

With scrutinizing mouth and commentary, 
Slow approbation, quick dissatisfaction. 


Disquieting rhythm! for in this judging mood 

I face again a problem sternly solved 

In a bygone life, and now again proposed 

Out of due time for fresh deliberation. 

Did not my answer please Omnipotence ? 

Yet I'll stay obstinate. How went the question, 

That simple question set on the elements 

Of love and the wronged lover’s obligation ? 

Kill or forgive ? Still does the bed ooze blood ? 

Let it drip down till every floor-plank rot ! 

Yet shall I answer, challenging the judgment :— 

“ Kill! Strike the blow again: spite what shall come.” 

“ Kill, strike, again, again,” the bees in chorus hum. 
ROBERT GRAVES. 


A WISH 


The fog had soaked the fields all day, 
And drops of wet hung on the trees ; 
Then from the west a sounding breeze 
Blew all the quiet fog away... . 


To stand once more upon the crest, 
And see the earth below me lie, 

All dim with mist, and watch the sky, 
Red as the sun drops in the west ; 


And in the gleam of dying light 

To stretch my hands out to the rain, 
And never more be touched with pain 
By footsteps in the road at night ; 


And when I’ve felt again the best, 
And seen the earth grow dark and chill, 
To turn my footsteps down the hill 
And leave it all in cold and rest. 
JOAN ARDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
THE FUTURE OF MR. MASEFIELD 


ENSLAVED; AND OTHER PoEMS. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 


E are grateful to Mr. Masefield for three things: 
W for his creative energy, for his “ interestingness,” 
for the nature of his faith. Because in our 
review of ‘‘ Reynard the Fox” (January 23 last) we 
dwelt chiefly upon an element of fundamental weakness 
in his work, we desire on this occasion to consider his 
qualities under the aspect of their strength. ; 
Of his creative energy we need say but little. His 
production speaks for itself. There has been an interval 
of barely six months between the appearance of ‘‘ Reynard 
the Fox” and that of ‘‘ Enslaved,” and, on the whole, 
this volume marks a higher level of achievement than 
‘Reynard the Fox.’’ There are some passages of true 
poetry in it, notably a half-dozen stanzas in ‘‘ The Hounds 
of Hell” where the saint, hunted to the brink of death by 
the hounds he had tried to exorcise, leaps through a strearr 
to Paradise: 


He waded to a glittering land 
With brighter light than ours ; 

The water ran on silver sand 
By yellow water-flowers. 


The fishes nosed the stream to rings 
As petals floated by, 
The apples were like orbs of kings 
Against a glow of sky. 
The stanzas themselves are beautiful enough ; but more 
beautiful is the perfection with which the emotional* 
change is made—the sense, truly conveyed, of a passing 
from pursuit to paradise. Mr. Masefield is not quite 
successful in keeping his vision cool and limpid ; he falls 
in attempting a higher metaphorical flight: 
Lilies like thoughts, roses like words 
In the sweet brain of June; 
The bees there, like the stock-dove birds, 
Breathed all the air with croon. 
That, it seems to us, is a very bad verse; but bad with a 
badness which has the intention and possibility of good. 
“Mind” for ‘‘ brain’”’ might have made the second line 
tolerable, but it would still have been bad. “On the 
sweet lips’ would have made it better. The boomerang 
metaphor (lilies—thoughts—words—brain—June) is evi- 
dence of weakness; it means that the poet is uncertain 
of his imagination. He has to bring his metaphor back 
whence it began. A true and confident metaphor needs 
no such artificial endorsement. Further, the treble harsh- 
ness of language in the last line (‘‘ breathe’’ made 
transitive, ‘‘ breathe with,” ‘‘ croon ’’) is to us unendurable. 
Mr. Masefield’s energy makes him bold, but his boldness 
is rarely successful. As the two beautiful verses above 
show, his effect, when he gets it, comes from precision in 
the image, simply rendered. His endeavour to make his 
language striking in and for itself is not only frequently 
infelicitous—Mr. Masefield still handles words with very 
heavy fingers—but often compromises the real gift of 
vision which he has. In ‘‘ Enslaved” he gives us this 
line of a ship hove-to : 
Her plunges shivered wrinklings along her spilling sail. 
Here we think Mr. Masefield’s determination to keep 
away from the obvious has weakened, not strengthened 
the line; blurred, not defined, the picture it contains. 
The straightforward way of putting it, we imagine, would 
have been like this : 
As she plunged, the wrinkles shivered along her spilling sail. 
Mr. Masefield has thrown away the fine onomatopceic 
effect of the first anapzst merely in order to do violence 
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to language—for less than no reward. ‘‘ Wrinkles 
shivered” is awkward; but “ plunges shivered,” coming 
where it does in the line, is more awkward still. And 
after all why not: ‘As she plunged, a ripple shivered 
...’? “Wrinkle” is, a motionless word, whereas a 
“ripple” is always moving. To our sense the more 
obvious line would have been in every way better. 

Mr. Masefield is inclined not to be obvious where he 
ought to be, and to be obvious where he ought not. If he 
had spent some of the energy he used in filling that line 
to the brim in giving a little weight and definition to this ; 


In the old un-autumned beauty that never goes away, 
or to this: 


Oh white violet of a woman with the April in your face, 


it would have been well bestowed. The first of these 
lines shows by its weak ending that the violent coinage 
““un-autumned ’’ was quite unnecessary, and the second 
means nothing at all; predicates nullity; evokes no 
picture ; puts a blank in the place of the woman who is, 
luckily enough, not very essential to the story of hairs- 
breadth escape which Mr. Masefield has to tell. But the 
story would have gained by having a real heroine, instead 
of a white violet. 


Thus we come, by a detour, to the interest of Mr. 
Masefield’s poetry. It holds us. The stories of the 
“Enslaved,” of ‘The Hounds of Hell,” of ‘Cap on 
Head,” or the short sonnet sequence are so told that we 
cannot refuse our attention to them. The question is 
whether we are interested in them, as poetry: and it is 
not really pedantic to ask. That poetry should interest, 
deeply and passionately, we are confident ; we are not 
sure that it should interest in the way Mr. Masefield’s 
poetry too often does. Of course it is far better to interest 
as Mr. Masefield does than not to interest at all, or to 
interest only by snobisme, just as a good detective yarn 
is better than a pretentious psychological novel. But the 
story interest and the poetic interest are different things. 
The function of the poet is to blend them inextricably. His 
characters will be such as will lend the story a significance 
beyond the mere issue of the event, or, from the other side, 
his story will be such as will give him the opportunity of 
revealing his characters; and he will somehow manage to 
saturate the whole story with a quality of emotion that 
will link it to the universe. 


We believe that Mr. Masefield aims at this emotional 
saturation. He is deeply sensitive to the beauty that is 
immanent in life as a whole. In “ The Passing Strange ”’ 
he has these three simple and beautiful lines : 

Gathering, as we stray, a sense 

Of Life so lovely and intense 

It lingers when we wander hence... 
That is the deeper theme of his book, and we confess that 
it is very sympathetictous. At the same time we feel that 
it is stated far more often than it is conveyed. Not only 
is Mr. Masefield’s poetry comparatively seldom beautiful 
in itself ; but the final impression which it makes is hardly 
one of the beauty of the life which he represents. We 
are conscious chiefly of an excessive simplification ; we are 
disturbed by a thought that the story cannot support the 
tremendous implication it is asserted to bear. Instead of 
condensing human experience it eliminates a great deal 
of what is most important in it. This feeling could not 
arise from the simplicity of the story itself ; Mr. Masefield’s 
plot in “‘ Enslaved ”’ is no simpler than that, for instance, 
of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida.”” It was capable of the most 
subtle beauties in handling; but Mr. Masefield has not 
been very sedulous about realizing them. 

Yet we are inclined to believe that he might realize them. 
It would be a very hard task, because his use of language 
is the least fitted for the rendering of subtleties. Its 
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principal characteristic is a melodramatic juxtaposition of 
primary colours. That is a method, a style, which can 
be excellent on occasion when the poet has to express 
a violent contrast of emotion—our first quotation shows it 
perfectly used—but as a normal manner it is inflexible and 
tyrannous. After all, a poet can only express what his 
vocabulary will allow, and once he has got into the habit 
of saying things like “‘ downhearted like the dead” or 
“ red with rage and pale with lust ” or ‘‘ mad with misery,” 
the range of emotions he can give utterance to is very 
restricted. If to be downhearted is like being dead, 
what is he to say of being really dead? and if people are so 
often mad with minor afflictions, what is he to do if one 
really is mad? It seems to us that Mr. Masefield’s first 
business is to regain control of his words ; and that he can 
only do this by deliberately attempting a subject that 
bristles with psychological nuances, and insisting that his 
language shall accommodate itself to them. Otherwise we 
fear he will never succeed in expressing that elusive beauty 
which he sees, but which at present comes to us only in 
assertion or in fitful gleams through the interstices of an 
opaque style. 

Perhaps Mr. Masefield would reply that he chooses a 
violent and simple handling of a violent and simple story on 
purpose ; that he deliberately aims at writing a kind of 
poetry which will be read by thousands. But we take no 
objection to that ; what we ask is that he should be rather 
more aware of the difficulties of writing popular poetry 
which is also good poetry. It can be done ; it ought to be 
done. Shakespeare wrote immortal melodramas. But it 
is a supremely difficult business, and we incline to believe 
that it is hardest of all to accomplish in narrative poetry. 
In the drama, on the other hand, a poet can interest the 
people in the action without a premature waste of that 
energy which must go to making them talk poetry; ina 
narrative poem he has to spend most of his force in 
producing the illusion of action, he has to describe what the 
dramatist may simply present. It is not surprising that 
the poetic interest languishes under neglect. The poet 
cannot attend to everything. 

Mr. Masefield may, however, be convinced that the drama 
is not possible under present conditions, and that his own 
experiment is more promising precisely because it has 
proved to be more popular. If that is so, it seems to us 
that it is his duty as a poet to treat his genuine gift for 
arousing dramatic interest as so much scaffolding for the 
creation of the interest that is properly poetic. He must 
aim at a more balanced precision of image, a much less 
summary psychology, and at the continual refinement of 
technique by which alone these achievements are made 
possible. Then, we imagine, at a moment when the 
violence and inflexibility have gone out of his language, 
that delicate mirage of beauty which he seeks will emanate 
from the substance of his poem and play over it, though 
the word “ beauty ” is never so much as whispered from 
the first word to the last. 

J. M. M. 


MR. Gosset’s Taylorian Lecture ‘‘Malherbe and the 
Classical Reaction” (Milford, 2s. net), isextremely pleasant to 
read. It tells us nothing new, for the very good reason that 
there is nothing new to say about Malherbe ; but all that there 
is to say is said by Mr. Gosse with an effortless felicity, as 
enjoyable as it is rare. We feel a sub-malicious twinkle when 
he says that Oxford is almost as prolific in poetry nowadays as 
was France of du Bartas and Desportes, and half-hints that 
the time is come for an English Malherbe. We do not 
quite understand why Mr. Gosse prints what he calls the 
best-known line of Malherbe in the form 


Et, Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
which compels him to say that the lady’s name was not Rose, 


but Marguerite. We have never seen the line with anything 
but “‘ rose’ before. 
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AN EFFUSIVE FRIEND 


A STRAIGHT DEAL; or, THE ANCIENT GRUDGE. By Owen Wister. 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


R. WISTER’S purpose in his new book commands 
M our sympathies. He has made it his object to 
clear up those American misunderstandings of 
England which are at present hindering the full development 
of an Anglo-American friendship. It appears that almost 
the majority of Americans have something very like 
hatred for England, a hatred which Mr. Wister considers 
to be the result of misleading propaganda. The average 
American’s knowledge of such things as England’s attitude 
during the American War of Independence, the American 
Civil War and so on is, according to Mr. Wister, derived 
from school histories which, either by suppression or 
falsification, present England in an unduly unfavourable 
light. He has made it his business to correct these 
impressions by giving a different version of these events. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Wister’s main contention 
is correct, that lying and partial versions of historic facts 
are responsible for much hostile American feeling, and there 
is as little doubt that the presentation of the truth is the 
best method of counteracting such patriotic propaganda. 
But Mr. Wister’s task has not been an easy one; in 
explaining England’s attitude during the Civil War, for 
instance, he has been compelled to distinguish between the 
English Government and the English people. This is a 
perfectly valid distinction; it is, indeed, a necessary 
distinction, even in a country which possesses so great 
a measure of democratic government as does England. 
But there is a large part of his book which we are unable 
to reconcile with his principles. His language about 
Germany, for example, is uniformly of the kind that we 
leave to our“ stunt’’ press. In fact, our “stunt’’ press is at 
present less extreme, less hysterical, less violently silly 
than is Mr. Wister. As one of his contentions is that 
America suffered far less than Engiand in the war his 
excitement is the more curious. He does none of the 
things he asks his countrymen to do in the case of England ; 
he does not question the sources of his information about 
Germany, nor is he willing to distinguish between the 
German Government and the German people. He is 
a quite simple and irresponsible ‘‘ Wipe-’em-outer.”” The 
complete absence of the judicial faculty in this case makes 
us regard Mr. Wister’s arguments with more care. We 
must put on one side our natural complacency at being 
described so handsomely, and ask ourselves what effect 
this book is likely to produce on an American. We have 
a suspicion that he will find Mr. Wister a little disingenuous, 
Even we have felt a little embarrassed at some of his 
versions, and when we came to his account of England’s 
treatment of Ireland we positively blushed. Mr. Wister is 
plus royaliste que le roi. Even the oldest and purplest of 
our retired Colonels would cough a little at the description 
of Ireland, Canada and Australia as English colonies, 
standing on the same footing and governed by England in 
the same way. We do not know the American public. 
Perhaps Mr. Wister can convince it that India is an English 
colony with an autonomous army and fleet. Only he 
should not circulate these statements in England. An 
opponent of Mr. Wister’s might well use his principle 
to point out that the confessedly best English publicists 
and a considerable part of the English press are ashamed 
of England’s treatment of Ireland, just as they were 
ashamed of England’s attitude toward the American Civil 
War. 
No, Mr. Wister has good intentions, but he is just 
a shade too friendly. He presses our hand a little too 
enthusiastically ; like the Oxford Professor whose works 
Mr. Wister so much admired, we say “Oh!” at the 
conclusion of his flattering remarks. 
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FLOSCULI GRAECI 


Froscutt Graci. Vitam et mores antiquitatis redolentes quos 
ex optimis auctoribus decerpsit Arturus Blackburne Poynton. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


R. JOHNSON opined to Mr. Boswell that it was 
hard to win popularity by hospitality, since one 
cannot help more than one guest first to pudding, 

and therefore must needs offend half-a-dozen to gratify one. 
The anthologist is in nearly as hard a case: he finds less 
grace for what he puts in than he offends by what he 
leaves out ; and, if he is brief, he must leave out ten times 
what he puts in. But with allowance for all this, we find 
Mr. Poynton rather arbitrary in his selections; the 
impression is not lessened by their arrangement. After 
a brief introduction, we are started on the warpath; we 
are whisked from Syracuse to Cunaxa, from Cunaxa to a 
fencing-school in Athens, from Athens, in Lucian’s 
company, to the Moon, and from the Moon with its Horse- 
Vultures back to an Athenian law-court. Time daunts 
Mr. Poynton as little as space : scarcely has St. Luke got 
the shipwrecked Paul safe ashore, when enter Sappho 
chaperoned by Longinus—rather a hard juxtaposition 
even for the Gentility of the Apostle of the Gentiles, one 
would have thought. 

Nor is it easy to see why some of the pieces were included 
at all: the ten rather pointless lines of Solon, a passage 
from Isocrates marked by a tone of fluent hypochondria 
with which one might imagine Polonius writing in the 
Morning Post on the decadence of 1920, and part of the 
3rd Oration of Andocides, remarkable chiefly for an 
ignorance of history calculated to raise mirth in schoolboys 
far less accomplished than Macaulay’s familiar imp. 
Mr. Poynton has a curious predilection for Andocides : 
this somewhat obscure person is given special mention 
in the preface as “‘in particular helpful to beginners ”’ ; 
why, we cannot imagine. 

Again, under the heading “ Belief in divine justice ” to 
quote fourteen lines of conventional piousness from the 
Chorus of the ‘‘ Bacche”’ is hardly fair to the spirit of 
Euripides, when this and a passage on athletics are all 
that he is allowed to say for himself in the whole book. 
Better have given Hecuba’s prayer in the “‘ Troades,”’ the 
one which ends (in Murray’s transiation)— 

God, 

I give thee worship, who by noiseless paths 

Of justice leadest all that breathes and dies! 
not forgetting to remind the reader of the vitriolic irony 
with which this same “‘ bringing of justice ”’ is worked out 
in that bitterest of plays. One feels as if one had seen 
Thomas Hardy quoted under ‘ Optimism,” in some 
English Anthology. And why is Isocrates, that windbag, 
given ten pages to Aischylus’ one? Would it not have 
been better to make the collection purely prose? One 
feels that this attempt to represent so much in 162 pages 
apes too closely that Grand Vizier who abstracted his 
Sultan’s 2,000 camel-loads of library into the compass of 
a palm-leaf: it is attempting too much. 

But it is only fair to the Greeks and Mr. Poynton to add 
that there are plenty of good things in his book. There is 
something pleasingly and characteristically naive in 
Aristotle’s remark that a democracy very strongly modified 
in either direction ceases to be a democracy, “just as 
hooked noses and snub noses, if they get very hooked or 
snub, cease to look like noses at all.’’ Blessed be Analogy ! 
Xenophon’s rhapsodies about agriculture are charming as 
old Izaak Walton’s on Angling: the “ Trials of a Trierarch ”’ 
make one wonder how an Athenian navy kept afloat, and 
might justly move even Whitehall to feel superior: there 
is a modern ring in Lysias’ hometruths to the Corn 
Profiteers ; and what pathos when Demosthenes makes 
his money-lender—in reply to the crushing accusations of 
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the plaintiff that ‘‘ he walks fast and talks loud and carries 
a stick’’—answer plaintively that these enormities are 
indeed true, but they are his by nature, and more his 
misfortune than his fault! And lastly, one may mention 
that happy criticism of Longinus comparing the ageing 
Homer of the Odyssey to the setting sun, less violent, 
no less great. F.L.L. 


LE GRAND SIECLE 


Tue NATIONAL HisTorRY OF FRANCE.—-THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By Jacques Boulenger. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) 


S compared with the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History,’’ 
A the series emtitled ‘‘The National History of 
France,’ which is appearing under M. Funck- 
Brentano’s editorship, illustrates in a marked manner 
two different conceptions of how the past should be handled. 
Our people construct a good honest warehouse on the cos 
operative system, in which foreign politics, economics 
and religion are all conscientiously sorted and stored. 
Our neighbours entrust the work to one hand, and, behold, 
a theatre arises, in which high comedy is played. That 
somewhat pampered person, the “ student,’’ undoubtedly 
gains by the English method. Thanks to it, he can 
compose erudite essays on the Spanish succession or the 
internal reforms of Colbert. And if a knowledge of the 
Spanish succession and Colbert’s political ideas was an 
end in itself, all would be well., But it is possible to cultivate 
the memory at the expense of the imagination, and to 
ignore the real meaning of an epoch in the presentment of 
an array of its facts. The French theatrical plan, which, 
after all, was more or less Gibbon’s, has the advantage of 
giving that other candidate for publishers’ favours, the 
‘* general reader,” something to catch hold of and assimilate. 
It would gain him poor marks, perhaps, in an examination 
paper, but he will lay down one of M. Funck-Brentano’s 
volumes with the feeling that he is much more at home in 
the prescribed period than when he took it up. 


Le Grand Siécle, as M. Boulenger rightly perceives, 
begins with the accession of Louis XIII. in 1610, and ends 
with the death of Louis XIV. in 1715, just as our own 
eighteenth century really starts with the Revolution of 
1688 and ends with the meeting of the States General in 
1789. It is essentially an age that lends itself to treat- 
ment in the comic spirit, alike in its incidents and its 
characters. Take, for instance, such an affair as the ‘‘ Day 
of the Dupes,” and the battles of the Fronde, fought less: 
on the field than on the bookstalls of the Pont-Neuf ; 
take again those three formidable ladies, Mme. de Chevreuse, 
Mme. de Longueville and Mme. la Palatine, any one of 
whom Mazarin declared to be capable of overthrowing a 
monarchy, with their lovers and their flights in man’s 
disguise, and we perceive at once the temper, perhaps not 
of Moliére, but at least of Cyrano. It is true that the 
days darken as the years lengthen, and that the bombast 
of Bassompierre and the airy irresponsibility of Cardinal de 
Retz give way to the sardonic querulousness of Saint- 
Simon. Still Lauzun, that prince of comedians, whom 
even long imprisonment at Pignerol could not subdue, 
outlived the seventeenth century. Towards its close, 
though whole provinces were starving, Mme. de Sévigné’s 
little Coulanges was fluttering butterfly-like from one 
great house to another, and scattering his deplorable 


verse : 

Quel veau! quel boeuf! et quel mouton! 

La bonne et tendre compagnie ! 

Chantons a jamais sur ce ton, 

Quel veau! quel beevf! et quel mouton! 
Even war put on a comic aspect when La Grande 
Mademoiselle sallied forth, her head stuffed with the 
romantic sentiments of d’Urfé’s ‘‘ L’Astrée”’; and at the 
siege of Lerida the Spanish Governor handsomely repaid 
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the great Condé’s violin serenade by a present of fruit and 
ice, with humble regrets that he had no music. 

Dramatically considered, therefore, /e Grand Siécle 

resolves itself into theatrical companies grouped round the 
principal comedians, Richelieu, Mazarin, called ‘‘ Pantaloon” 
by de Retz, and Louis XIV. As a study in dynamics, it 
comprises a throw for ascendancy over Europe at the 
expense of decadent Spain and of ill-cemented Austria, 
preoccupied, besides, by the Turk. To that end was 
directed the cautious diplomacy of Richelieu, much more 
important, as M. Boulenger points out, than his domestic 
reforms; and Mazarin, too, was content with reasonable 
gains when he acquired Roussillon, the Cerdagne and a 
slice of Lorraine for France. But Louis XIV. was not 
content with expansion towards the north and east; he 
aspired to impose his paramount will over the world, and 
thereby brought two stubborn Powers, the Dutch and 
ourselves, into the field. His reign is as remarkable a 
sermon on the vanity of human wishes as Napoleon’s, 
and like Napoleon he could not persuade himself to call a 
halt. His peaces have been aptly termed “ gnawing 
and encroaching ’’ peaces, which kept the world in a state 
of fidgets, and when the great bait of the Spanish succession 
presented itself he gulped it down without scruple. Having 
failed to find successors to Condé and Turenne, whereas 
the Allies discovered consummate generals in Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, it remained for him with a fine gesture 
to send his gold plate to the mint. The ruling motive 
of this magnificent personage, according to Saint-Simon, 
was selfishness, and though M. Boulenger puts it as vanity, 
they are, after all, two facets of the same vice. The 
point is that in no sense can Louis XIV. claim to be a true 
father of his people. Even Colbert’s edicts, enlightened 
though they were, aimed in their rigid protection at nothing 
less than converting France into a self-sufficing fortress. 
In the famine year of 1709 his prescription was discovered 
to have failed, and throughout the reign, what with 
crushing taxes and the quartering of troops, the condition 
of the peasants, except in the south, was one of indigence. 
That is an unforgettable passage in Mme. de Sévigné’s 
letters, setting forth how the poor Bretons were put to 
death in batches, after they had been regaled with some 
tobacco and cider. There she carries irony too far. 

In France the seventeenth century was the age of con- 
centration and the classical style, depending on definite 
rules. Provincial liberties were curtailed; the nobility 
became dependent on the Court; Protestantism‘ was 
suppressed ; Fénelon had to bow the knee to authority, 
and Port-Royal only carried on an unequal struggle through 
its identification with Gallican liberties. In the same 
regulating spirit Mansart ruled improvisation out of 
architecture ; Le Néotre, like Sir Visto, taught gardening 
to have a taste, and Poussin initiated academic art. It 
was all very splendid; but all rather barren. Letters, 
too, centred in the great king, with Boileau as their 
prophet and La Fontaine, in his perfect limpidity, as their 
most characteristic example. Condé might object that 
though he could understand the Abbé d’Aubignac’s 
obedience to the rules of Aristotle, he could not forgive 
the rules of Aristotle for having made the Abbé write 
such a wretched tragedy, but that was only a passing gibe. 
Order prevailed, though Moliére was a rebel at heart, and 
it was under the royal sanction that he and Racine followed 
Corneille ‘round the world” in Dr. Johnson’s phrase. 
“They have Fénelon,’”’ suggested Boswell. ‘“‘ Why, sir,” 
was the reply, ‘‘Telemachus is pretty well.” But 
“ Télémaque ” belongs in spirit not to the tribe of Boileau 
and Bossuet, but to that of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Much might have happened if the Duc de Bourgogne had 
succeeded Louis XIV., with M. de Cambrai at his elbow. 
Still Saint-Simon was also to be reckoned with, and the 
little duke was pertinacious. Lt. 3 
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COMMON-SENSE CRITICISM 


— By Douglas Goldring. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d, 
net. 
HIS is a seasonable book. Whatever may be our 

I ultimate judgment of Mr. Goldring as a critic, this 

fact remains: he has located a diseased spot in 
the public literary consciousness, and has applied his 
knife. The result is a book of considerable immediate 
value. 

We have bitter need at the present time for a recon- 
sideration of critical principles; for a non-partisan criti- 
cism to disperse the miasma of name-worship and of 
chaotic emotionalism, which are the part-legacy of war ; 
and, in view of this need, it is refreshing to read Mr. Gold- 
ring’s brilliant, and rather contemptuous, onslaught upon 
public idols. We see him turning over the popular specimen 
of our modern literary merchandise, and hear him murmur, 
imperturbably, “‘Brummagem!’’ As imitations, they 
are, he admits, admirable; he recognizes the presence, 
demanded by modern competitive conditions, of a solid 
groundwork of technical efficiency, at any rate in prose 
composition. Witness, for example, Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Mackenzie, But what is the superstructure ? 
Or rather, in what are those foundations laid? The 
spiritual energy demanded by ‘“‘ The Old Wives’ Tale’”’ 
has become too much for Mr. Bennett—unnecessary, at 
any rate, for the bulk of his readers. How cleverly he has 
adapted himself! And did not the war make Mr. Wells 
a renegade? And is not Mr. Mackenzie, with his colossal 
elaboration of visible detail, an ingenious poacher on the 
domain of the cinematograph? ‘‘What have they to 
say, these giants, now?” is the question ; and the answer 
comes pat: “‘ What the public wants.” 

Most salutary of all is the paper ‘“‘ War and the Poets.” 
The poets themselves, save a few—Mr. Sassoon, Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence, Rupert Brooke—are passed over as compara- 
tively innocuous. For, after all, ‘the verse exercises of 
dead schoolboys ”’ should rest in peace where they belong ; 
but not so the reading public ; it is the public, with its 
immense gullibleness, its sentimentality rotting the sinews 
of criticism, which is the proper object of scorn. “ If we 
are to have,’’ we read, “‘ a renaissance of poetry in England, 
we must have a new criticism to meet it ; a savage, rasping 
criticism, speaking with the bitter notes of an idealism 
which longs passionately for the best, and will no longer 
tolerate shams.” 

To a point, then, we follow Mr. Goldring with a sense of 
reinvigoration. But, upon a closer consideration of his 
book as a whole, a suspicion assails us. We begin to 
wonder whither Mr. Goldring’s eminent rightmindedness 
and almost aggressive sanity will ultimately lead him. 
The “intellectuals” are as antipathetic to him as the 
entertainers ; nor does he seen ready to admit that the 
former may include more than plush breeches of Gilbertian 
caricature. ‘‘ A real book,” he says, attacking the mere 
bibliophile, “‘ should send the reader back to life refreshed 
and stimulated.” Precisely; but it is also true that life, 
in its turn, should send us back with a deeper understanding 
to books. The alternation is endless, and Mr. Goldring 
seems unaware of it. Appreciating Mr. Goldring’s anti- 
pathies, we begin to ask what are his sympathies ; we try, 
in some bewilderment, to construct his positive out of his 
negative philosophy. We seek dropped hints ; but they 
are few. Of contemporaries he admires D. H. Lawrence ; 
but his essay on that author is meagre ; of the ancients, 
Flaubert. Again, he puts in a plea for English chorus- 
girls. Why? Because of their pre-eminent technical 
efficiency, the quality, one supposes, for which he admires 
the great Frenchman. And yet, recognizing precisely this 
quality in contemporary English letters, he nevertheless 
condemns them because they lack its complement. 
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SOMETHING OUT OF NOTHING 


From THE Loc oF THE VELSA. By Arnold Bennett. With a 
frontispiece by the author and many illustrations by E. A. 
Rickards. (Chatto & Windus. 18s. net.) 


OW is it done, one wonders? What is the secret of 
H this light, delicious cooking which knows how to 
make an appetizing dish out of practically nothing 
at all? One remembers the proceedings of Edward Lear’s 
“Four Little Children who went round the World”: 
“During the daytime Violet chiefly occupied herself 
by putting saltwater into a churn, while her three brothers 
churned it violently, in the hope that it would turn into 
butter, which it seldom, if ever, did.’”’ More successful 
than Violet and her three brothers, Slingsby, Guy and 
Lionel, Mr. Bennett has succeeded in whipping his sauce- 
panful of salt water into butter. He rivals the achieve- 
ment of the Quangle-Wangle in the same entrancing travel- 
book: ‘“‘ As they had not tea-leaves, they merely placed 
some pebbles in the hot water, and the Quangle-Wangle 
played some tunes over it on an accordion, by which, of 
course, tea was made directly, and of the very best quality.” 
Whatever his methods, whether by a laborious churning or, 
what seems more likely, by the mere magical playing of a 
few tunes on the accordion, Mr. Bennett has made an 
extremely pleasant book out of the stories of four quite 
uneventful yachting trips. 


In his barge-built Dutch yacht, the “ Velsa,’’ Mr. Bennett 
is as much at home on the open sea as onacanal. He takes 
us with him through Holland, along tortuous water-ways 
and over the shallow inundation of the Zuyder Zee’; he 
penetrates the Kiel Canal and braves the Baltic ; he_runs 
from Boulogne to Ostend in a tempest, and creeps inland 
down the broad poplar-fringed canal to Bruges ; and:with 
a good deal of bumping and grounding he negotiates the 
queer, muddy estuaries of Stour, Ore, Deben and Black- 
water. This all happened, we imagine, in happy-ante- 
diluvian days, when food was still fabulously cheap in 
Belgium and the freedom of the seas and land was still 
unlimited by passports and international suspicion. There 
would not be much fun now in exploring the fringes of 
Europe in a yacht. 


Prospective tourists must not go to Mr. Bennett for pre- 
cise information. Mr. Bennett concerns himself with other 
matters than those mentioned in Baedeker. True, some 
of the things he tells us are worth knowing, as, for instance, 
that there is a higher percentage of beauties among the 
female population of the town of Esbjerg, in Denmark, 
than among women in any other part of the civilized world. 
But for the most part Mr. Bennett is less definite and 
statistical. He sniffs at the atmosphere of every town 
or province to which he goes, and tells us, like a skilled 
tea-taster, what he thinks of the local blend of civilization. 
In ‘stinking Schiedam,” for instance, he finds himself 
unexpectedly at home. 

The tram, empty, with a sinking, but everlasting, white horse 
under a yellow cloth, was, without doubt, the most provincial and 
melancholy thing that destiny has yet brought me in contact with. 

. . Igotin. Anage passed. Then an old workman got in, and 
saluted ; I saluted. Save for the saluting, it was the Five Towns 
of the eighties over again, intensified, and the last tram out of 
Hanbridge before the theatre-tram. 

It is out of little nothings like these, mingled with what 
seems an absurdly easy art, that Mr. Bennett has concocted 
his book. There is nothing in it, one assures oneself, 
nothing at all; and still repeating the words one finds 
oneself turning page after page till it is time to take regret- 
ful leave of the last. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY has awarded the Grand Prix de 
Littérature (10,000fr.) to M. Edmond Jaloux, and the Grand 
Prix du Roman (5,000fr.) to M. André Corthis for his novel 
‘Pour Moi Seule.”’ 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 


Tue Puitosopny oF FAITH; AND THE FourTHGosPEL. By Henry 
Scott Holland, D.D. Edited by the Rev. Wilfrid J. Richmond. 


(Murray. 12s. net.) 
Tue EpistLes oF St. Joun. By Charles Gore, D.D. (Murray. 
6s. net.) 


N an interesting preface to the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
| Faith ’’ Canon Richmond explains the situation in 
the philosophical world of Oxford when Scott 
Holland came up to the University. T. H. Green was 
leading the revolt against the sensationalism of Mill, 
while Ruskin was raising the red flag against the traditional 
school of political economy. The Tractarian party had 
almost vanished from its native soil, and had appealed 
from the Universities to the parishes of the Church of 
England. It was the task of the “Lux Mundi” writers 
to restore the connection between the Catholic revival 
and the thought of the age. For this Green’s philosophy 
furnished an excellent medium, and the ‘“ Philosophy of 
Faith ” is a selection from Scott Holland's writings giving 
a general summary of his reconciliation of the new develop- 
ment of thought in the University with the creeds of the 
Church. Canon Richmond has succeeded in a difficult 
task. Scott Holland had his master’s failings of using 
analogy as if it were the equivalent of demonstration, and 
bridging the gulf with a somewhat redundant and rhetorical 
emphasis of the closeness of the analogy. For example, in 
accordance with Green’s teachings we are told that reason 
ventures out from itself, by an act of the human will, to 
find itself reflected in experience—it does not impose its 
own laws on the external world, but finds them in it. 
Similarly the universality of religion, which is itself an act 
of faith by which man passes out of himself in the search 
after God, proves the existence of the object which he 
seeks. 

If we find in certain cases that the phenomenon has been all 
our own invention or production, or can be accounted for wholly 
out of our subjective reactions, then it is not a religious experience. 
We have mistaken its character. It fails to take its place finally 
in the body of experience on which we learn more and more to rely. 
If all true experience has an objective value of some kind or degree, 
then so has religious experience; it witnesses tothe real. In it we 
make proof of the real. We come into touch with facts. Religious 
experience, if it bears all the signs, and survives the tests by which 
a valid experience is proved to be what it professes to be, can 
justify the claim which all other experience makes. It can claim 
to prove the reality of its object. It canassert the existence of God. 

Here we have an analogy which suggests the probability 
that the religious impulse has a corresponding object, but 
in no way demonstrates it. In other words, we have 
a statement of theology proving its compatibility with a 
particular school of metaphysics, and using its terminology, 
but dependent for its permanent apologetic value on the 
permanence of the philosophy on which it is based, and on 
the validity of the analogy between two distinct spheres 
of experience. 

It is natural that this theology should draw its inspiration 
from the Gospel according to St. John. Although the view 
of the author as a trained philosopher of the school of 
Philo is exploded, he was none the less familiar with the 
catchwords of the thought of his Greek contemporaries, 
and endeavoured to use them for the expression of his 
thoroughly Jewish religious outlook. In ‘‘ The Fourth 
Gospel” we have an able presentation of the arguments 
in favour of the historical accuracy of St. John as against 
the attempt to treat it as pure mythology. The same task 
is undertaken by Dr. Gore in ‘‘ The Epistles of St. John.” 
Both writers emphasize the details which appear inexplicable 
except as genuine historical reminiscences of an eye-witness, 
though neither makes as much use as possible of the details 
in which the author reveals his grasp of the vanished 
ecclesiastical politics of Jerusalem in the years before the 
catastrophe of 70 A.D. 
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The main value of both books from the Christian 
standpoint lies in their ‘“‘ prophetic’? emphasis of the 
difference between the Christian standard of life as laid 
down in the Johannine writings and the conventional 
standards of society, which have been generally accepted 
as their equivalent since the peace of the Church. It was 
the grasp of this difference that inspired the Christian 
Socialism of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The developments of industrial democracy have tended 
to confine that movement to those who are prepared to 
identify the Christian doctrine of brotherhood with a 
particular set of economic formule, None the less, it is 
a serious loss to the Anglican Church that the spirit which 
inspired the Christian Socialists and still inspires Dr. Gore 
seems to be growing less fashionable, and that, with a few 
notable exceptions, its leaders are tending to fall back on 
the view that the Church can ignore the economic and 
political difficulties of society in general. Both writers 
realize that an orthodox Christianity can only prevail by 
upholding a higher ethical standard than its competitors, 
a realization which was largely responsible for the early 
victories of the Catholic revival, and which its present 
exponents must remember if they are not to lose what 
their predecessors won. 


THE WELSH ENGLYN 


CyYFRES Y WERIN.—Rhif I. BLODEUGLWM 0 ENGLYNION. Wedi 
eu dewis a’u golygu gyda rhagymadrodd gan W. J. Gruffydd. 
(Swansea, Morgan & Higgs. Is. 6d.) 

‘HE causes which in all countries have during and 
since the war threatened the production of 
literary work are specially serious in the case 

of Welsh books, which have, of course, a much smaller 

public than those in English, French or German ; and the 
enterprise of a Swansea firm in starting the present 

“Cyfres y Werin” (‘Popular Library’”’) is not less 

surprising than welcome. Well printed on good paper, 

and published at a remarkably low price, the Library 
is intended to be of an international character. The 
second and third numbers respectively are to be transla- 
tions into Welsh of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts ’’ and selected stories 
of Maupassant; and Gogol is another of the authors 
to be represented. The present volume, however, the 
first of the series, is purely Welsh, being a little anthology 
of englynion compiled, with an introduction on the origin 
and nature of the englyn, by Professor W. J. Gruffydd, 

The englyn (plural englynion) is an extremely interesting 
literary form. It may be described as a modern and 

Western counterpart of the Greek epigram or the 

Japanese poems made familiar to us by Mr. Waley and 

others ; and at its best it does not, in finish, compression, 

and restrained force, fall below the masterpieces of those 
literatures. There are several varieties of the metre, 
but Professor Gruffydd confines himself to the most 
popular, which is also the finest, the englyn unodl union, 

a form which the late Sir John Rhys traced to the Latin 

elegiac couplet, written, as often in Celtic inscriptions, 

accentually. This theory, which Professor Gruffydd 
accepts and supports by further arguments, may well 
be correct, though it can hardly be regarded as certain. 

The englyn unodl union is a quatrain of thirty syllables 

(for, being scanned, like the other Welsh “‘ strict ’’ metres, 

neither by quantity nor by accent, it is reckoned in 

syllables, not in feet) arranged in the proportion: 10, 

6, 7, 7. The first line is divided into two portions of, 

respectively, 7 and 3 syllables, less often 8 and 2, or, 

occasionally, 9 and 1. There is throughout the quatrain 

a single end-rhyme, which, however, in the first line 

falls not at the end, but on the final syllable of the first 

part ; and this first part, the second part with the earlier 
portion of the second line, and the last two lines each 
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form a separate cynghanedd-period. Cynghanedd is a 
characteristically Celtic metrical device, of which three 
main varieties may be distinguished: internal rhyme ; 
an elaborate system of alliteration, by which the conso- 
nants in the first half of the period are answered by the 
same consonants, in the same order, in the second half; 
and a combination of the two. The effect may perhaps 
best be illustrated by quoting an englyn from an English 
poem to the Virgin in Welsh metres, written by a Welsh 
poet of the fifteenth century. The original is written 
in phonetic spelling, but it is unnecessary to retain this. 
In this copy the end-rhyme is indicated by italics, 
internal rhymes by thick type, and corresponding conso- 
nants by capitals: 
Help us, PRay FoR us, PReFeRRing—our SouLS, 
ASSoiL uS at ending, 


Make that all we Fall to Fing* 
YouR SoNS LoVe, ouR SiNS LeaVing. 


The englyn is not necessarily a self-contained poem. 
A long poem may be written in englynion, or, again, 
englynion may be introduced, along with other measures, 
into an awdl, the ode in mixed metres for which the 
“chair prize” is given at the National Eisteddfod, and 
many of those contained in the present volume are 
extracted from longer poems; but the quatrain is seen 
to its greatest perfection when it stands alone, and at the 
National Eisteddfod a prize is regularly offered for an 
englyn on some set theme. 

Obviously, in a poem so short the utmost compression 
is essential; there must be no otiose phrase, no slack 
or errant syllable. As Trebor Mai—by trade a country 
tailor, but by predilection a singularly neat epigram- 
matist—has said in an englyn not included in Professor 
Gruffydd’s selection: ‘‘ A body shapely, apt, stately, supple, 
every member accordant, a body whole, no part forgotten, 
and in it a soul.” 

Its very perfection of form makes the englyn in strictness 
untranslatable. Often its excellence lies wholly in the 
expression, which can obviously not be transferred ; 
and even when it enshrines an original thought, a striking 
image, or exquisite word-picture, it loses enormously 
from the necessity of inserting, in English, the weak 
of’s and the’s and a’s with which Welsh can dispense. 
Nevertheless an attempt to render some specimens will 
perhaps be forgiven; and Professor Gruffydd’s excel- 
lent little selection, arranged by subjects and contain- 
ing a great variety of englynion, is a rich mine of 
material. 

The range of uses to which the englyn may be put is 
indeed remarkable. Now it gives immortal expression 
to some old commonplace like that of “‘ home, sweet 
home,” in the famous emglyn of Llawdden (15th century) : 
“The salmon, true to his tryst, from fortune’s chances 
returns to his dwelling-place; after growing weary, 
roaming many a township, sweet it is to look towards 
home’”’; now a moral reflection, trite or profound, as 
in Tudur Aled’s “ Truly there are tokens unmistakable 
in the twig’s growth; the man makes manifest of what 
quality is his root,’’ or Robert ab Gwilym Ddu’s masterly 
epigram on the Atonement: ‘“‘ Why do ye wrong the 
Covenant or the Atonement and its power over sin? 
Tell me how great is the Godhead; even so great shall 
the Atonement be.” Most often, perhaps, it aims at 
the neat summing-up of a theme, at the characterization 
of an object of nature or art, at presenting a situation, 
and so forth. The following selection will illustrate its 
adaptability : 

Emrys on Peace: ‘‘ Let art for ever in tranquillity grow great 
under the shield of peace; idleness is the sword’s renown, and 
Tust its honour.” 





* Te. “catch.” 
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W. Nicholson on the Poet: ‘‘ To glades beyond nature he 
flies, and hears, in sweet amaze, the sound of some flood kissing 
the shore and heaving all alone.” 

_ Gwilym Cowlyd on the Cat: “‘ Bearded, clawed and sportive 
is she, of dreadful mood; where she stealthily plays, death lurks 
among the chaff.” 

Islwyn on the submarine cable: ‘‘ Marvellous in the midst of 
ocean to wing man’s thought and his devising! A link through 
the bed of the anchor, lightning’s wing below the sea.” 

_ Annant on the Wave: “ Gathering rage, the wave leaps from 
its slumber when the wind calls on it ; there is Death on its mane, 
and man’s grave beneath it.” 

Cynddelw on ‘“‘ The Sleep Hour’: ‘ The hour of sleep has 
come silently, the hour of forgetfulness, over the ranks of being, 
the drowsy hour on the sultry shore of the sea men call mortality.” 


Sometimes the englyn contains a little vignette of 
natural scenery, as in Gwilym Cowlyd’s “The quiet 
green lakes sleep in a mountain shadow, and the radiant 
sun draws on the veil of water the shape of day,” or 
Gwallter Mechain’s ‘‘ The dark night silent, mist shrouding 
Eryri; the sun in the salt sea’s bed, and the moon 
silvering the waters’; and now into the beauty of nature 
comes the ‘still sad music of humanity,” as in J. J. 
Williams’s picture of the moon shining on graves: “ Cold 
all, beneath the fresh grass, they sleep under the grey 
stones; secure for ever she watches the bare cold bed 
of mortal men”; or Professor Gruffydd’s own englyn 
on a nightingale singing in a cemetery: “‘ Ah, long-mute 
multitude, who carolled once so sweetly, is not, haply, 
your cold bed less hard for hearing her? ” 

Wit and humour do not figure largely in this selection, 
but Morwyllt’s ‘Epitaph on a deceitful woman” is 
very neat: “She spoke, while she lived, what she could 
of deceit ; take heed lest you wake her, or methinks she 
will tell us all she has been in heaven.” 

This brings us to a genve for which the englyn, like the 
Greek epigram, is specially suited. Tudno’s epitaph 
on a sailor here takes a high place: ‘‘ This is a sailor’s 
grave, out of reach of the rough sea and its thunder } 
he has been received into harbour, and no wave on the 
face of the water.’”’ Tegidon’s on a father and son— 
‘The lush and tender leaf fell suddenly to earth; then 
the wind, the old impetuous wind, smote upon the tree ’ 
—may be set beside that of Gutyn Peris on a famous 
soldier: ‘‘I had praise in excess for wielding the sword, 
I had the frown, I had the smile of the world and its 
greatness ; lo here, to a little grave I am come in the 
end.” Eifion Wyn, in his epitaph on Hedd Wyn, the 
young poet who lies buried on Pilkem Ridge, puts what 
many must have felt: “For our sakes, grievous were 
the blows and the pining in that conflict ; and thy face 
too was there, and thy brave blood on the hot gravel.” 
But of all the war epitaphs perhaps the most perfect is 
Williams Parry’s on Lieut. Richard Jones, not included 
in this volume: ‘He gave his strength and his beauty 
for his country, for the hearths of peace; mourn, all ye 
his comrades, your shapely lad is quiet dust.” 

Lastly, the very passion of regret has rarely been 
better put than in Islwyn’s englyn on his dead love: 
“ And to recall once more from the glen the pangs of 
your parting anguish, your long-breathed longing, and 
your look as you turned away.” But what is this beside 
the Welsh ? 

A galw yn ol o’r glyn eilwaith—ingoedd 
Dy ddihangol artaith, 


Anadliad dymuniad maith, 
A’th dremiad wrth droi ymaith. 


No, decidedly, those who would know what the englyn 
is like must learn Welsh. H.1. B. 


At the Royal Anthropological Institute on Tuesday next 
there will be, from 3 till 7, an exhibition of Bronze Age 
implements, lent by Sir C. Hercules Read and Messrs. 
T. Allworthy, V. B. Crowther-Benyon, S. Fenton, and 
G. W. Willis. 
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A SCRAP-BOOK OF CELEBRITIES 


PorRTRAITS OF THE E1cuties. By Horace G.Hutchimson. (Fisher 
Unwin. 16s. net.) 


EVER elsewhere, we are tempted to suppose, has 

society effected on so large a scale so cunning 

and skilful a compromise with reality as in nine- 
teenth - century England. Since the publication of 
“Eminent Victorians’’ the activities of this peculiar 
age are invested, one may believe, with a new interest 
for many—for those who realized keenly for the first 
time, thanks to that work of bright historical illumi- 
nation, that beneath the rigidity of the elaborate con- 
vention stirred the rage, the romance, the storm and 
stress of forever primitive humanity. 

The convention was not only elaborate, but deep and 
subtle. A phantasm was formed within the national 
consciousness, and only such things as confirmed the 
illusion or could be reconciled with it were acknowledged 
to exist. The other things, by a psychological sleight- 
of-hand, were flashed out of sight, at most little streaks 
of blackness that served in their passage to oblivion to 
enhance the general brightness. The process of ignoring 
the inconvenient attained a perfection which would be 
less readily explicable, had not psychology recently shown 
this method of repression, of purposeful forgetting, to be 
part of the general human armoury of defence in a universe 
bristling with uncompromising facts. 

The phantasm of the Victorians was complicated, but 
perhaps its most important characteristics may be summed 
up in the term: Respectability. If a certain discredit 
attaches to the word nowadays, that is surely due not to 
anything repulsive in the thing signified, but to the 
Victorian mania for packing everything into this one 
blameless but narrow receptacle. Stuffed with objects it 
could not possibly contain, its sides refused to meet, its 
seams burst, it lost ali likeness to a Gladstone-bag; and 
it was at last acknowledged that this convenient article 
of luggage could not alone meet the requirements of the 
social pilgrim. 

The change from the heyday of Victorian blind security 
to Georgian blind unconcern began to stir in the general 
consciousness, perhaps, in the years between 1880 and 
1890. It was then that Oscar Wilde indulged his taste 
for paradox, and concealed his slender wisdom with a 
glitter which has even yet not quite faded. Bradlaugh 
assailed the decorum of religion in its dusty niche in 
the House of Commons. From the depths sounded the 
chants of the City of Dreadful Night. 

Mr. Hutchinson offers us a kind of scrap-book collection 
from this interesting age. The opportunities afforded 
by this portrait-series, of presenting against the social 
life of the day the, personalities which gave it conscious 
jirection and partook of its characteristic colouring, have 
not, we think, been used by Mr. Hutchinson, except 
somewhat half-heartedly in the case of the political 
world. The best sketches are perhaps those of Parnell and 
of the Duke of Devonshire ; the former induces in the 
writer an unusual mood of speculation, which appears 
again in the chapter on Gordon ; but in the latter case we 
suspect the influence of Mr. Strachey. There are 
too many (over 30) portraits and groups attempted in 
these 300 pages; comparatively few lines can be given 
to each, and Mr. Hutchinson is not master of the economy 
of telling and characteristic strokes. 

The fortuitous medley of the scrap-book may, however, 
afford entertainment, and even a degree of instruction. 
The fact that Mr. Hutchinson has been personally 
acquainted with the originals of many of the portraits 
provokes a degree of that thrill with which we listen to 
him who once saw Shelley plain. F. W. S. 
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THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE 
MARNE 


THE BatTLE oF THE MARNE. By George Herbert Perris, 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


HE first phase of the war, before the armies had 
f settled down to the long period of positional 
warfare, still provides the most interesting study. 
It abounds in incidents which are little understood, which 
are provocative of violent controversy. It begins with 
forces ill-gauged, units and persons vague and shadowy ; 
but it ends with the most momentous issues crystallized 
and with the emergence of soldiers as individuals who 
were to shape the destinies of Europe by their influence 
on the war. Some thirty French generals disappeared 
in this phase, and with them the German Commander- 
in-Chief and two Army Commanders. And many 
fine soldiers had proved their worth: Foch, Pétain, 
Castelnau, Mangin, Nivelle, and, of course, Joffre. 


But the opening phases of the war still challenge the 
most criticism. Neither side seemed to grasp the issues 
at stake ; and in the amateurish exchanges neither army 
did itself justice. If Lanrezac did not grip the battle 
of the Sambre, still less did Kluck control Mons as he 
should have done, and less again did Hausen seize the 
opportunities Joffre’s faulty dispositions gave him on the 
Meuse. Castelnau failed at Morhange, as did the 4th 
and 3rd Armies on his left. But the Germans failed 
as disastrously in the Gap of Charmes. It was all failure 
in those days; but Joffre realized this, and apparently 
the German Staff did not. Smith-Dorrien fought heroically 
at Le Cateau, and in the larger purposes of the war this 
engagement played a far from negligible part. Mr. 
Perris would have done well to trust to his own 
critical judgment on this action. Sir John French's 
account is at least coherent, whereas Lord French’s 
second thoughts are inaccurate and _ contradictory. 
Lanrezac showed his mettle at Guise ; and after further 
vicissitudes the forces faced each other between Paris 
and Verdun. There were few encounters in the retreat 
in which the Allies did not show superior weight and 
skill, and in the great test of the Marne these lessons 
were to be sealed. 


The general lines of that battle are clear. Kluck 
had marched across Maunoury’s and French’s front, 
and the obvious conditions for an enveloping attack 
presented themselves. Whether we call this an enveloping 
battle or a “ rectangular ”’ battle in Mr. Perris’s unfamiliar 
terminology, its course is the same; and it is necessary 
to insist upon it because Mr. Perris does not grasp it. 
The essential condition for success is that the whole front 
should be engaged, or otherwise the threatened flank 
will be strengthened with units drawn from other parts 
of the front. This is exactly what occurred. Kluck was 
too quick, too versatile and too bold for French; and 
most of the mystery of Maunoury’s plight on September 9 
is explained by the fact that our own splendid army 
had, like most armies, the defects of its qualities. The 
5th French Army went forward with the greatest vigour ; 
but the full weight of the British Army was not applied 
until Kluck had withdrawn all but a thin screen from 
in front of it. Both General Maurice and Mr. Perris 
are betrayed into overpraise of French’s share in the 
victory of the Marne ; and we can readily admit that the 
crossing of the Marne in the morning of the 9th saved 
Maunoury in a crisis without being shaken in our criticism. 
Maunoury would never have been in such straits if French 
had been more vigorous at once, and French could not 
have crossed the Marne if Franchet d’Esperey had not 
almost outflanked Biilow. 
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A PRIZE NOVEL 


OPEN THE Door. By Catherine Carswell. (Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.) 


UT of the hundred manuscripts submitted to the 
publishers in their recent competition ‘‘ Open the 
Door’’ was chosen to receive the prize of two 
hundred and fifty pounds. The adjudicators are to be 
congratulated on their decision, for, while this novel is 
striking and unusual, it is eminently a serious piece of 
work and does not contain, in our opinion, those qualities 
which are necessary to a popular success. That is to 
say, it is head and shoulders above the class of books 
which are commonly called ‘ best-sellers,” it makes a 
genuine appeal to the intelligence as well as the emotions, 
and we do not doubt for an instant that it was inspired 
by the author’s love of writing for writing’s sake. 


But when Mrs. Carswell’s novel has been taken down 
from its small particular eminence and examined apart 
we must write more warily. ‘‘ Open the Door,” which 
is an extremely long novel—it has four hundred pages, 
that is, about one hundred and eighty thousand words— 
is an account of the coming of age of a young Scottish girl. 
By coming of age we mean, in this case, the moment when 
Life ceases to be master, but, recognizing that the pupil 
has learned all that is needful, gives her her freedom, that 
she may, in turn, give it to the man who holds her 
happiness in his keeping. So, from the age of thirteen 
to the age of thirty, we find ourselves—how is it best 
expressed ?—in the company of Joanna Bannerman, her 
family, her friends and her lovers. We are told of the 
influences that hold back or help to unfold the woman 
in her; her thoughts, feelings and emotions are described 
with untiring sympathy and skill ; but how much, when 
all is said and done, do we really know of her? How 
clearly is she a living creature to our imagination ? She 
is receptive, easily led, fond of the country, especially 
fond of birds, pools, heather, the seasons and their change, 
and, since she is almost constantly aware of her physical 
being, her sexual desires are strong. . 

At eighteen, a little weary of fruitless emotion, a little dream-sick, 
the conviction had begun to force itself on Joanna that she was 
without attraction. For the past ten years she had lavished 
unreciprocated passion on individuals of both sexes. ‘ 

This persistent and deliberate search is perhaps peculiar 
to a certain character ; but for the rest might not Joanna 
be anybody ? We look in vain for the key to her—for 
that precious insight which sets her apart from the other 
characters and justifies their unimportance. The family 
group, for instance, is solidly stated, yet it is conveyed 
to us that of them all Joanna was the only one that really 
mattered, because she was the one who broke away. 
But we never felt her truly bound. And then the men— 
are they not the shadows of shadows? There is young 
Bob, who cries when he ought to have kissed her; her 
sensational Italian husband breathing fire, Pender the 
man of the world, and in the background Lawrence, 
who without her “conceived of his life as a seed foiled 
of its consummation.”’ They are men only in so far as 
they are male to Joanna female. 


All would be well, in fact, if the author did not see 
her heroine plus, and we did not see her minus. We 
cannot help imagining how interesting this book might 
have been if, instead of glorifying Joanna, there had 
been suggested the strange emptiness, the shallowness 
under so great an appearance of depth, her lack of resisting 
power which masquerades as her love of adventure, her 
power of being at home anywhere because she was at 
home nowhere. Mrs. Carswell has great gifts, but except 
in her portrait of Joanna’s fanatical mother, she does 
not try them. They carry her away. 

K. M. 
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WANTED, A NEW WORD 


Tue MILLs OF THEGops. By Elizabeth Robins. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 7s. net.) 

My ProFITABLE FriENDS. By Arnold Palmer. (Selwyn & Blount. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

THE — Birp. By Dorothy Easton. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net, 

UPPOSE we put it in the form of a riddle: “Iam 
neither a short story, nor a sketch, nor an impres- 
sion, nor a tale. I am written in prose. Lama 

great deal shorter than a novel; I may be only one page 
long, but, on the other hand, there is no reason why I 
should not be thirty. I have a special quality—a somes 
thing, a something which is immediately, perfectly recog ‘ 
nizable. It belongs to me; it is of my essence. In fact 
I am often given away in the first sentence. I seem almost 
to stand or fall by it. It is to me what the first phrase of 
the song is to the singer. Those who know me feel: 
‘Yes, that is it.’ And they are from that moment 
prepared for what is to follow. Here are, for instance 
some examples of me: ‘A Trifle from Life,’ ‘ About, 
Love,’ ‘ The Lady with the Dog.’ WhatamI?” 

It does not appear from “‘ The Mills of the Gods,” how- 
ever, that the question has ever troubled Miss Elizabeth 
Robins. The seven tales in this new volume are of a kind 
that might have appeared in any successful high-class 
magazine. They are wholesome, sentimental, and not so 
inconveniently thrilling that the train carries you past 
your station. Experience, confidence, and a workmanlike 
style—the author has all three, and they go far to disguise 
the hollowness beneath the surface, but the hollowness is 
there. There is not one of the seven which will stand 
examination. How is it that the author can bear to waste 
her time over these false situations which are not even 
novel ? How can she bear to put her pen to describing the 
great-hearted, fearless, rude, swearing, murdering toughs 
who frequent the Golden Sand Gambling Hell at Nome? 
those types whom we know as if they had been our brothers, 
whose hats are off at the word ‘‘ Mother,’ and who shoot 
the cook who denies them a can of peaches. And then to 
add to them a little golden-haired innocent child whose 
father dies, and whom they adopt and send to Europe to 
finish her studies, and write to in their huge childish fists, 
telling her she is never to go out without her chaperone 
and they all send their love! Oh, Miss Robins! We are 
very, very weary of this kind of tale, and if we cannot 
refrain from smiling at the love story of the passionate 
Italian whom “his intimates in Italy and elsewhere” 
called Satanuccio, it is not because we are amused. 

‘My Profitable Friends’ contains a number of very 
clever sketches which ought to be more successful than they 
are. There is over them a strange breath of self-conscious- 
ness which blurs the effect of their sensitiveness and 
interrupts our attention, so that we have the uncomfortable 
and very cooling sensation that the author may at any 
moment be at hand to point out the subtleties. The book 
is not large, but it contains seventeen examples of his work ; 
some of them are very slight, almost negligible, and 
perhaps it would have been better to cut down their 
number by half. On the other hand, it is interesting, 
when an author can write as well as Mr. Palmer at his best, 
to attempt to discover from the evidence what is his aim. 
We feel he has not yet made up his mind. In each 
story he makes it up again. His cleverness is indisputable; 
but when that matters to him a great deal less he will 
write a great deal better. At present he leans upon it— 
as in “‘ Eve Follyhampton ’—and it carries him to just 
before the end; but then, when he has to throw it away 
and jump, it is kinder not to look. 

It is Miss Dorothy Easton’s happy fortune to be intro- 
duced to the public by Mr. Galsworthy in the kindest 
possible little speech; He describes the sketches in “ The 
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Golden Bird ” as “‘ little pictures, extraordinarily sensitive 
and faithful, and never dull.”” That is very just criticism, 
but it does not prepare the reader for the quality of the 
“little pictures.” The writer gives us the impression of 
being extremely young—not in the sense of a child taking 
notes, but in the sense that she seems to be seeing, smelling, 
drinking, picking hops and blackberries for the first timeg 
She has a passion—there is no other word for it—for the 
English countryside. The people she meets she, in the 
frankest possible way, devours. There are still times 
when she mistakes sentimentality for feeling, and the 
little paragraphs at the end under the title ‘‘ Moments ” 
are rather a painful instance of this. But at her best her 
feeling for nature is exquisite. And for such sketches as 
“An Old Indian” and “ From an Old Malt-House ” we 
have nothing but praise. But while we welcome her 
warmly, we would beg her, in these uncritical days, to 
treat herself with the utmost severity. K. M. 


MARGINALIA 


N moments of complete despair, when it seems that 
all is for the worst in the worst of all possible worlds, 
it is cheering to discover that there are places where 

stupidity reigns even more despotically than in Western 
Europe, where civilization is based on principles even 
more fantastically unreasonable. Recent experience has 
shown me that the depression into which the Peace, Mr. 
Churchill, the state of contemporary literature, have 
conspired to plunge the mind, can be sensibly relieved 
by a study, even superficial, of the manners and 
customs of Tibet. The spectacle of an ancient and 
elaborate civilization of which almost no detail is not 
entirely idiotic is in the highest degree comforting and 
refreshing. It fills us with hopes of the ultimate success 
of our own civilization ; it restores our wavering self- 
satisfaction in being citizens of industrialized Europe. 
Compared with Tibet, we are prodigious. Let us cherish 
the comparison. 
* * * * 

My informant about Tibetan civilization is a certain 
Japanese monk of the name of Kawaguchi, who spent 
three years in Tibet at the beginning of the present century. 
His account of the experience has been translated into 
English, and published, with the title ‘“‘ Three Years in 
Tibet,” by the Theosophical Society. It is one of the 
great travel books of the world, and, so far as I am aware, 
the most interesting and the most authoritative book on 
Tibet that exists. Kawaguchi enjoyed opportunities in 
Tibet which no European traveller could possibly have 
had. He attended the University of Lhasa, he enjoyed 
the acquaintance of the Dalai Lama himself, he was 
intimate with one of the four Ministers of Finance, he was 
the friend of lama and layman, of all sorts and conditions 
of Tibetans, from the highest class to the lowest—the 
despicable caste of smiths and butchers. He knew his 
Tibet intimately ; for those three years, indeed, he was 
for all practical purposes a Tibetan. This is something 
which no European explorer can claim, and it is this which 
gives Kawaguchi’s book its unique interest. 

* * * * 


The Japanese, like people of every other nationality 
except the Chinese, are not permitted to enter Tibet. Mr. 
Kawaguchi did not allow this to stand in the way of his 
pious mission—for his purpose in visiting Tibet was to 
investigate the Buddhist writings and traditions of the 
~~. He made his way to India, and in a long stay at 

arjeeling familiarized himself with the Tibetan language. 
He then set out to walk across the Himalayas. Not daring 
to affront the strictly guarded gates which bar the direct 
route to Lhasa, he penetrated Tibet at its south-western 
corner, underwent prodigious hardships in an uninhabited 
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desert eighteen thousand feet above sea level, visited the 
holy lake of Manosarovara, and finally, after astonishing 
adventures, arrived in Lhasa. Here he lived for nearly 
three years, passing himself off as a Chinaman. At th 
end of that time his secret leaked out, and he was obliged 
to accelerate his departure for India. So much for Kawa- 
guchi himself, though I should have liked to say more of 
him; for a more charming and sympathetic character 
never revealed himself in a book. 
* * * * 

Tibet is so full of fantastic low comedy that one hardly 
knows where to begin a catalogue of its absurdities. Shall 
we start with the Tibetans’ highly organized service of 
trained nurses, whose sole duty it is to prevent their 
patients from going to sleep? or with the Dalai Lama’s 
chief source of income—the sale of pills made of dung, at, 
literally, a guinea a box? or with the Tibetan custom of 
never washing from the moment of birth, when, however, 
they are plentifully anointed with melted butter, to the 
moment of death? And then there is the University of 
Lhasa, which an eminent Cambridge philosopher has 
compared with the University of Oxford—somewhat 
unjustly, perhaps; but let that pass. At the University 
of Lhasa the student is instructed in logic and philosophy ; 
every year of his stay he has to learn by heart from one to 
five or six hundred pages of holy texts. He is also taught 
mathematics, but in Tibet this art is not carried further 
than subtraction. It takes twenty years to get a degree 
at the University of Lhasa, and then most of the candi- 
dates are ploughed. To obtain a superior Ph.D. degree, 
entitling one to become a really holy and eminent lama, 
forty years of application to study and to virtue are 
required. But it is useless to try to make a catalogue of 
the delights of Tibet. There are too many of them for 
mention in this small space. One can do no more than 
glance at a few of the brighter spots in the system. 

* * * * 

There is much to be said for the Tibetan system 
of taxation. The Government requires a considerable 
revenue ; for enormous sums have to be spent in keeping 
perpetually burning in the principal Buddhist cathedral 
of Lhasa an innumerable army of lamps, which may not 
be fed with anything cheaper than clarified yak butter. 
This is the heaviest item of expenditure. But a great 
deal of money also goes to supporting the Tibetan clergy, 
who must number at least a sixth of the total population, 
The money is raised by a poll tax, paid in kind, the amount 
of which, fixed by ancient tradition, may, theoretically, 
never be altered. Theoretically only; for the Tibetan 
Government employs in the collection of taxes no fewer than 
twenty different standards of weight and thirty-six different 
standards of measure. The pound may weigh anything 
from half to a pound and a half; and the same with the 
units of measure. It is thus possible to calculate with 
extraordinary nicety, according to the standard of weight 
and measure in which your tax is assessed, where pre- 
cisely you stand in the government’s favour. If you are 
a notoriously bad character, or even if you are innocent, 
but live in a bad district, your tax will have to be paid in 
measures of the largest size. If you are virtuous, or, 
better, if you are rich, of good family and bien pensant, 
then you will pay by weights which are only half the 
nominal weight. For those whom the government neither 
hates nor loves, but regards with more or less contempt 
or tolerance, there are the thirty-four intervening degrees. 

* * * * 

Kawaguchi’s final judgment of the Tibetans, after three 
years’ intimate acquaintance with them, is not a flattering 
one : 

The Tibetans are characterized by four serious defects, these 


being: filthiness, superstition, unnatural customs (such as poly- 
andry), and unnatural art. I should be sorely perplexed if I were 
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asked to name their redeeming points; but if I had to do so, I 
should mention first of all the fine climate in the vicinity of Lhasa 
and Shigatze, their sonorous and refreshing voices in reading the 
Text, the animated style of their catechisms, and their ancient art. 

Certainly a bad lot of vices; but then the Tibetan 
virtues are not lightly to be set aside. We English possess 
none of them: our climate is abominable, our method of 
reading the holy texts is painful in the extreme, our cate- 
chisms, at least in my young days, were far from animated, 
and our ancient art is very indifferent stuff. But still, in 
spite of these defects, in spite of Mr. Churchill and the 
state of contemporary literature, we can still look at the 
Tibetans and feel reassured. AUTOLYCUS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Sir John MacAlister has transferred his magazine, The 
Library, which he has carried on for 30 years, to the 
Bibliographical Society, which will in future incorporate 
with it, in a quarterly form, its Transactions, hitherto 
issued in biennial volumes. We have received No. 1 of 
the new series (to which the annual subscription is 10s. 6d.). 
It is produced in a manner worthy of the Society, and 
contains, in addition to the 27th annual report of the 
Society, a very interesting paper by Mr. Farquharson 
Sharp on “ Travesties of Shakespeare’s Plays.”” He has 
traced 59 produced between 1792 and 1895. ‘‘Hamlet”’ is 
an easy first, having been parodied 18 times ; ‘‘ Othello” 
comes next with 8. 

* ok *x * 

The Academy is, we understand, to be revived. We 
hear that Lord Alfred Douglas, who edited it from 1907 to 
1910, proposes to resume the issue shortly under the title 
‘“ Plain English, with which is incorporated The Academy.”’ 
The office of the paper will be in Duke Street, Manchester 
Square. The reputation of the Academy, if a little tarnished 
in these latter days, is that of a fine fighting literary 
paper ; we hope to enjoy its robust methods once more. 

* * * * 


We welcome the letter from Messrs. Constable on the 
subject of paper-bound volumes which appeared in our 
last issue. The fact that the booksellers in France find 
no difficulty in handling paper volumes is incontrovertible ; 
the vision of the French railway bookstall which the 
appeal conjured up, suggested a further question. Why 
is it that new books of real literary value are always in 
evidence on a French bookstall, hardly ever on an English 
one? Is the inferiority of taste in the English public, 
or the English bookstall-manager ? 

* * * * 


That is another matter, to be discussed at another time. 
As for the attitude of the Circulating Libraries to the paper 
volume, we remember that Rolandi’s French volumes used 
to last very well in their extra wrapper of stout paper, 
so well indeed that it was always worth while buying the 
books one wanted from their used stock. They were 
sensible enough to put the extra wrapper on immediately, 
and apparently this timely precaution saved them in the 
majority of cases from having to case their books in cloth. 

* * * * 

The correspondent who deplores the prices of books is 
unfair in judging them by the standard of a 100-page 
Fabian Society pamphlet which is sold at a shilling. In 
the first place it is very doubtful whether that pamphlet, 
if printed now, could be sold profitably at 2s. 6d.; in the 
second, everything depends on the probable circula- 
tion of the book. A really good book on Ethics such as 
Mr.. Stephen Ward’s “‘ Ways of Life’”’ has a very small 
chance of selling more than 2,000 copies. A Fabian 
pamphlet can probably be reckoned to sell five times the 
number. The first charge for composition is no heavier 
on an edition of 10,000 than it is on one of 2,000. 
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We gather from the character of their recent announce- 
ments that Messrs. Bell are turning their attention towards 
belles-lettres. Mr. Robert Lynd’s next book of essays is, 
we believe, to be published by them, and we have heard 
rumours that a distinguished section of the younger men 
of letters is to transfer its productions to this well-known 
firm. Messrs. Collins’ bold entry into the domain of 
belles-letires from that of educational publishing is by now 
familiar to most book-lovers. The knowledge and enthu- 
siasm of their literary adviser, Mr. J. D. Beresford, will 
undoubtedly be of the utmost advantage to the firm. 

* * * * 


If we may judge from the fact that Mr. Holbrook Jack- 
son’s book on the Nineties is at a premium, the period is 
one which interests many at the present time. They 
will be pleased to hear that Mr. Davidson, of Charing 
Cross Road, will shortly publish “‘ The Men of the Nineties,” 
by Bernard Muddiman, which is said to be a direct survey 
of their literary work. In many ways the best document 
of the period is Mr. Max Beerbohm’s imaginative story 
(which is not, as some have imagined, based on Ernest 
Dowson) of Enoch Soames in “Seven Men.” There is 
still plenty of room for a sympathetic critical study of a 
curious generation. 

* * * * 

Writers, artists and musicians, we learn from the Mercure 
de France, are to have a little kingdom of their own. The 
islet of Comecina in the Lake of Como was bequeathed 
by Signor Augusto Caprani, who died in 1919, to the 
King of the Belgians as a testimony of his admiration of 
the heroic conduct of Belgium during the war. King 
Albert, in his turn, has made it over to the Italian Govern- 
ment on condition that it is made a place of residence 
for artists of every kind. The Italian Ministry of Fine 
Arts is to build little villas, one of which will be reserved 
for Belgians. There will be halls for exhibitions and 
recitals, and it is hoped that the island will be ready for 
occupation by the coming spring. 


GUIDE-BOOKS 
ENGLAND. Edited by Findlay Muirhead. ‘‘ The Blue Guides.’ 
(Macmillan. 16s. net.) 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. By F. Mort.—ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. By 


J. G. F. M. Heddle and T. Mainland. ‘‘ Cambridge County 

Handbooks.’ (Cambridge, University Press. 4s. 6d. net each.) 
BouRNEMOUTH.—BRIGHTON.—NORTH WALES : NORTHERN SECTION, 

“‘ Illustrated Guide-Books.’’ (Ward & Lock. 2s. net each.) 
THERE are two classes of travellers—those who use guide-books 
and those who despise them. The latter may experience 
those instants of exquisite surprise such as one receives on 
seeing unexpectedly for the first time the cathedral of Milan 
or a snow peak in the Alps, but for these they sacrifice a great 
deal of time and some money. In the life of John Murray III. 
is related how he came to write his first handbook and how 
this was imitated by Karl Baedeker. But before the war the 
Baedeker guides were paramount in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
and many of us have a shelf-ful on which we look even now 
with affection. When the war broke out, however, it was 
speedily felt that we should depend no longer on Leipzig for 
our guide-books. Mr. Findlay Muirhead, co-operating with 
Messrs. Macmillan in England and MM. Hachette in France, 
started a new series of guides which promise to be as much 
superior to those of Baedeker as the latter were to their 
predecessors. The first volume, on London, was published in 
1918 and is already in its fourth impression. ‘“‘ England ” 
is the second of the series and covers a very large amount 
of ground. Baedeker’s ‘‘Great Britain’’ took in Scotland 
and Wales, as well as England; Mr. Muirhead has bettered 
this by devoting his book of 600 pages to England alone. 
But he might have been still better advised if he had followed 
the Joanne system and divided England up into six or seven 
provinces, giving one volume to each division. For then 
there would have been more space to deal with the interesting 
matters that he has room only to mention, e.g., the poet. 
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Skelton and his connection with Leatherhead; Louis Philippe, 
who, after resting at Weybridge, now lies at Dreux ; the cross at 
Ebbsfleet, erected by Earl Granville when Warden of the 
Cinque Ports ; Iden, the sheriff of Kent who slew Jack Cade ; 
Fordwych, the port of Canterbury where the Caen stone was 
brought for the cathedral. But these are but matters 
that would interest certain readers; of actual errors 
we have been able to detect only two—Warnham is 
35, not 30 miles from London (p. 62); and _ Rosel 
for Rozel (p. 103). There are no advertisements, and 
although the paper is slightly thick, this will no doubt be 
remedied when the paper crisis is past. There is a generous 
supply of maps and plans—all excellent with the exception 
of that of the Channel {sles, which is chiefly sea. It would 
have been more useful to divide the page into two and give 
one half to Jersey and the other to Guernsey: this might 
be done on the back of the present map. This book is 
an essential addition to the luggage of any American, 
colonist or stranger visiting our shores. The introduction to 
the study of English monuments by Prof. Baldwin Brown 
is a mine of concentrated information which will be read 
with profit by all foreigners and by many natives. 

The ‘“‘ Cambridge County Handbooks ”’ are now well known, 
and ought to be used in every school of the kingdom. They 
deal with the physical and political geography of each county, 
have two good maps and plenty of illustrations. The two 
named above make a welcome addition to the series, which 
has now dealt with 58 counties. 

Ward & Lock’s “ Illustrated Guide-Books ’’ are a familiar 
sight in all places where tourists congregate. They have 
useful maps and many illustrations, coupled with a great 
deal of information that the ordinary traveller appreciates. 

bE V. P.-P. 


RUSKIN AND GEORGE 
MACDONALD 


HERE has recently come into my possession the 
following unpublished poem by George Macdonald 
in honour of Ruskin: 

To Joun RuskKIN. 

O friend, since I have seen thee this fair day, ° 

The day is fairer; for its golden show, 

Long ere the evening, rosy all doth glow: 

Thy face hath changed it—though it be not gay. 

Not as a bridegroom’s clad in radiant play, 

But calm and strong, serene, divinely slow, 

With sorrowing smiles that to my bosom go: 

Thy soul looks forth crowned for a kingly sway: 

Some men would hold thy sun was in the west, 

And hid with rosy clouds, its dying heads, 

Flushed with the blood thy trampled heart hath shed, 

Weary with waiting and not being blest : 

I say ’tis morn that dawneth in thy breast 

Though dark-plumed night would brood the glory dead. 
The poem bears the address of The Retreat, Hammersmith, 
where Macdonald lived. This is the celebrated Kelmscott 
House on the Upper Mall. The name was changed by 
Morris when he went to live in the house. 

The poem is a reminder of a fact little known. There 
was a warm and intimate friendship between Ruskin and 
George Macdonald. Ruskin frequently visited him at 
Hammersmith and addressed some hundreds of letters 
to him. The house is also closely associated with the 
great tragedy of Ruskin’s life—the interrupted friendship 
between him and Rose La Touche. Rose often stayed 
here with the Macdonalds, and the two frequently met. 
When the estrangement came, Macdonald nearly succeeded 
in bringing the two together again. The letters from 
Ruskin to Macdonald dealing with this episode in his 
life are still happily in existence. 

It is a curious fact that the official biography of Ruskin 
contains no reference to this close friendship between the 
two men, nor any reference to the letters addressed by 
Ruskin to Macdonald. 

J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
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Science 


SHEEP - THROUGH - THE - GAPISH - 
NESS 


Tue Group Minp: A SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPLES OF COLLECTIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY, WITH SOME ATTEMPT TO APPLY THEM TO THE 
INTERPRETATION OF NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. By 
William McDougall. (Cambridge, University Press. 21s. net.) 


ROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN long ago succeeded 
Pp in reducing the psychology of the crowd to a 
single phrase — “‘ sheep-through-the-gapishness.”’ 
Bacon is nearly as terse with his seguacitas et coitio. To 
the philosopher the mob presents a pitiful spectacle. 
As compared with the educated individual, it exhibits 
a mental activity that is altogether of a lower order. 
It is incapable of reflection, and consequently of that 
true volition which is the outcome of reflection. Passion, 
on the other hand, is never so crude and violent in its 
transports as in a mobbish atmosphere. By imitation 
of the outward expressions of emotion excitement spreads 
like a contagion, and the beast that lurks in all of us is 
set free to do its worst. Plato, with the example of the 
Athenian democracy before his eyes, has depicted this 
essential bestiality of the crowd in immortal language. 
Modern psychologists, mostly Frenchmen who are not 
unmindful of their own “ Terror,’ bring the indictment 
home by careful analysis of the conditions that determine 
such collective manifestations of blind impulse. To-day, 
when the world is faced by the revolt of the proletariat, 
these considerations, if hardly reassuring, are at least 
not inopportune. Mr. McDougall, whose tone is always 
calm, writes about these things with judgment, proving 
as he goes, and makes it plain that humanity has nothing 
to gain, but everything to lose, from a régime of mob-rule. 
To look in this direction for the betterment of society 
is sheer atavism—la nostalgie de la boue. 

And yet it would be fatal for the individual, however 
intelligent, to imagine himself superior to any body of 
men that feels, thinks, and wills in common. Thus we 
are, as Mr. McDougall says, confronted by a paradox. 

Participation in group-life degrades the individual, assimilating 
his mental processes to those of the crowd, whose brutality, 
inconstancy, and unreasoning impulsiveness have been the theme 
of many writers; yet only by participation in group life does 
man become fully man, only so does he rise above the level of the 
savage. 

He solves the puzzle by supplementing his damning 
analysis of the mentality of the mob with an account 
of what he terms “ the enlightened group spirit.” For 
organization and the pursuit of purpose are not incompat- 
ible with group-life. Our own country, for instance, 
furnishes us with many instances of voluntary associations 
formed for the furthering of some public end. Mr, 
McDougall, indeed, expresses the hope “that their 
multiplication and development will prove to be one 
of the ameliorating factors of the future, softening the 
asperities of commercial life, correcting to some degree 
that narrowing of the sympathies, and preventing that 
tendency to class antagonisms, which purely commercial 
associations inevitably produce.”” Yet the difficulties 
peculiar to effective common action should not be over- 
looked. Not only must the collective aim be clearly 
envisaged, but the sentiment of co-operation must be 
fostered ; and hereupon the tendency of all group-life 
to encourage emotion at the expense of thought and will 
comes at once into play. Group-loyalty depends on 
the possession and cultivation of a tradition. Thus a 
Church or a college owes its stability as an institution 
largely to customs that enshrine the memory of an honour- 
able past. On the other hand, as Mr. McDougall points 
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out, “tradition tends to overshadow purpose.” The 
purely traditional group such as the Indian caste attains 
to a rigidity that brings utter futility in its train. When 
he has to find an adequate motive for self-improvement 
on the part of the group of partly traditional, partly 
purposive type, Mr. McDougall characteristically looks 
for it within the sphere of the sentiments, and suggests 
emulation with similar groups as the chief educational 
lever. Thus there can be no doubt that inter-collegiate 
rivalry supplies the life-blood of our ancient universities 
with most of its oxygen. 

The same principle, presumably, holds with the rivalries 
of nations. Two-thirds of this book is devoted to the study 
of “the most interesting, most complex and most 
important kind of group mind, namely, the mind of a 
nation-state.’ An international form of group mind 
is not considered, possibly because it hardly comes within 
the province of the actual and hence within that of a 
positive science such as psychology. For the rest, it is 
doubtful whether Mr. McDougall’s reading of history 
leads him to believe in an ultimate “ parliament of man.” 
Evidently he is struck chiefly by the differences between 
peoples—differences so radical that in his opinion they 
cannot in extreme cases interbreed without producing 
monsters. Throughout the latter portion of his work 
the psychological interest is subordinate to the biological. 
Culture is, indeed, on the face of it a spiritual affair. The 
customs of a nation are primarily those which it chooses 
to adopt. But why does it so choose? Must not an 
ethnic psychology recognize that a non-subjective factor, 
namely a peculiar heredity, in the end determines the 
selective process of which culture is the result? Unfor- 
tunately, the practical difficulties in the way of separating 
the hereditary from the purely acquired features in national 
character make all such conclusions regarding the prepon- 
derance of the element of race or breed seem somewhat 
speculative. Soundly empirical as his methods are, 
Mr. McDougall may well fail to convince the ardent 
humanitarian of the error of his ways. Yet it must, at 
least, be admitted that it is precisely in respect to their 
emotional endowment that the various peoples show the 
greatest diversity. Now, thanks to psychology, modern 
philosophy in all its branches is'coming to understand 
that intellectualism is the enemy. The shallow optimism 
begotten by the belief that ideas as such can move the 
mind is destined to go down before a deeper knowledge 
of the springs of human nature. Emotion, then, as the 
study of the group mind brings out at every turn, is the 
key to character, individual and national. It reflects 
the natal bias, and shows that men are not born equal. 
Yet this does not imply on our part a policy of fatalism. 
We can largely determine the destiny of future mankind 
by breeding from the best. It may be that we do not 
yet know fully how this is to be done. Nevertheless, 
the problem of a national eugenics must be faced and 
solved, not simply burked onsentimental grounds. Mean- 
while, whatever moral be drawn from them, the facts 
must first be reviewed impartially ; and Mr. McDougall’s 
book is the model of a treatment conceived and executed 
in the dispassionate spirit of science. R. R. M. 


SOCIETIES 


LINNEAN.—May 27.—Anniversary Meeting—Dr. A. Smith 
Woodward, President, in the chair. 

The number of Fellows was reported to be 700.—The Treasurer’s 
Teport and annual cash statement, duly audited, was laid before 
the meeting, and approved. Dr. J. R. Leeson drew attention to 
the great need of a new catalogue of the library. The General 
Secretary stated that the MS. was practically ready for printing, 
and said that the edition of 1896 was out of print, the whole of the 
1,000 copies printed having been sold. 

The General Secretary reported that 16 Fellows and 8 Foreign 
Members had died or their deaths had been ascertained since the 
last anniversary, 
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The Librarian’s report showed that the total additions to the 
library during the year were 243 volumes and 870 pamphlets. 

The ballot for the Council resulted in the election of the following : 
Edmund G. Baker, Henry Bury, Professor Margaret Benson, E. T. 
Browne, Stanley Edwards, Professor J. B. Farmer, Professor E. Ss. 
Goodrich, Capt. A. W. Hill, Dr. B. Daydon Jackson, C. C. Lacaita, 
Gerald W. E. Loder, Horace W. Monckton, R. I. Pocock, Dr. A. B. 
Rendle, Baron Rothschild, Dr. E. J. Salisbury, C. Edgar Salmon, 
Miss A. Lorrain Smith, Lieut.-Col. J. H. Tull Walsh, Dr. A. Smith 
Woodward. 

The following were elected officers: President, Dr. A. S. Woods 
ward; Treasurer, Horace W. Monckton; Secretaries, Dr. B 
Daydon Jackson, Professor E. S. Goodrich, Dr. A. B. Rendle. 

The President then delivered an address on certain groups of 
fossil fishes, illustrated by a series of lantern-slides. He afterwards 
handed to Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan the Trail Award and Medal 
and to Sir Ray Lankester the Linnean Medal. 


June 3.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, President, in the chair. 

Dr. Geoffrey Douglas Hale Carpenter, Miss Theodora Lisle 
Prankerd, Miss Lucy Ellen Cox, and Mr. H. Bertram Harding were 
admitted Fellows. 

E. G. Bloomfield Meade-Waldo, Pyari Mohan Debbarman, 
Professor O. V. Darbishire, W. Rickatson Dykes, Professor Shankar 
Purushottam Agharkar, Dr. John Wishart, Howard Hamp Crane, 
Capt. Eric Fitch Daglish, Bertram Henry Buxton, and Professor 
Otto Rosenheim were elected Fellows. 

The President announced that Lady Crisp had offered an oil- 
painting by James Sant, R.A., of the first admission of women 
as Fellows of the Linnean Society, which the Council had accepted. 

A series of 50 water-colour drawings of the oil-palm, Elais 
guineensis, by Mr. R. Swainson Hall, were lent for exhibition by 
the Director of the Imperial Institute, Dr. Wyndham R. Dunstan, 
and explained by Dr. A. B. Rendle. This was followed by an 
exhibition by Mr. A. Whitehead of objects observed in the neighbour- 
hood of Basra during the war, with lantern-slides of the country 
and the people. Professor W. J. Dakin showed a large series of 
photographs, as slides in the lantern, of whaling in the Southern 
Ocean, giving detailed description of the operations by a Norwegian 
association. Mrs. Rose Haig Thomas contributed further observa- 
tions on a former whaling station in the Hebrides. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FunD.—June 9.—Fifty-fifth Annual 
General Meeting. 

The election of Commander D. G. Hogarth as Chairman, Col. 
Sir Charles Close as Hon. Treasurer, and Dr. E. W. G. Masterman 
as Hon. Secretary was confirmed. The following were added to 
the General Committce: Right Hon. Herbert Samuel, Robert 
Mond, the Hon. W. G. Ormsby-Gore, the Hon. Everard Feilding, 
Professor John Garstang, G. K. Chesterton, the Rev. P. N. Waggett, 
and Lieut.-Col. Hope Biddulph. 

Commander Hogarth in a short address announced that a long 
report had just arrived from Professor Garstang, giving an account 
of a preliminary survey which he had made at Ascalon, the site for 
which a permit for excavation had been granted to the Fund. 
He considers that the prospects for work on this site are most 
hopeful. Provided the necessary financial support is forthcoming, 
work will be commenced this autumn. Commander Hogarth 
pointed out that Ascalon was a site of extraordinary historical 
interest, covering periods from the beginnings of civilization down 
tothe Crusading era. The Hon. Secretary appealed to those present 
to use every endeavour to obtain new supporters of the Fund. 

Roya METEOROLOGICAL— June 16.—Mr.R. H. Hooker, President 
in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Dines brought forward a paper on ‘“‘ The Ether Differ- 
ential Radiometer.’’ A second paper, by Professor S. Chapman 
and Mr. E. A. Milne, was entitled ‘“‘ The Composition, Ionization 
and Viscosity of the Atmosphere at Great Heights.” 

SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 10.—Sir Hercules Read, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

A memorial protesting against the threatened destruction of 
churches in the City of London was discussed and adopted (see p 841). 

Bishop Browne read a paper on some Aberdeenshire stone circles 
of a type which apparently had not been observed elsewhere. At 
one point on the circumference there was a large, sometimes ex- 
ceptionally large, recumbent stone, flanked by two upright stones 
and occasionally supported by two others lying at right angles. 

ZOOLOGICAL.—June 1.—Sir Sidney F. Harmer, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

Dr. G. M. Vevers communicated his ‘‘ Report on the Entozoa 
collected from Animals which had died in the Society’s Menagerie 
during the past Nine Months.’’—In the absence of Professor R. T. 
Leiper, his exhibition of lantern-slides illustrating the experimental 
transmission of some Helminth infections was described by Dr. 
Vevers. 

Dr. W. T. Calman gave a résumé of his paper ‘‘ Notes on Marine 
Wood-boring Animals: 1. The Shipworms (Teredinide).’—Dr. P. 
Chalmers Mitchell gave an account, illustrated with lantern-slides, 
of his recent aeroplane trip from Cairo to Tabora, and described 
the character of the country and the birds and mammals seen. 
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Fine Arts 
ESSENTIALS IN ART 


EssENTIALS In ArT. By Osvald Sirén. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


R. SIREN, the Professor of Art History at the 
University of Stockholm, has made himself a consid- 
erable reputation asacritic. His book on Leonardo 

da Vinci is better worth reading than many others that 
have been written on that apparently inexhaustible subject. 
But his new volume can hardly be said to satisfy the 
expectations that the title might legitimately arouse. 
The writer who can put forward for his generation honest 
and intelligible doctrine upon what is essential in art is 
doing the highest of possible services within his function. 
His task cannot be an easy one; but it is indisputably 
better worth while than the discovery of a few hitherto 
unidentified panels by one of the minor lights of the 
Trecento. 

Of the five essays which make up the book, only the 
first two have any connection with the essentials in question, 
and both are directly concerned with a comparison between 
Chinese and Western European art. Thetwolast,reprinted, 
with a generous supply of pictures, from the American 
Journal of Archeology and the Burlington Magazine, deal 
with the influence of the antique on Donatello, and with 
the identification of the works of the ‘‘ Master of the lively 
Baby,” for whose isolation from among the followers 
of Lorenzo Monaco Dr. Sirén is responsible ; while the 
remaining essay treats, in rather an indeterminate manner, 
of the relations of religion and art during the Renaissance. 
largely illustrated by quotations from Alberti. 

Dr. Sirén’s views on Donatello and on the Maestro del 
Bambino Vispo—as to whose absolute merit he makes no 
exaggerated claims—are undoubtedly interesting ; whether 
they were worth reprinting in this form from the generally 
accessible magazines in which they first appeared is perhaps 
open to question. But they have very little bearing on 
essentials. It is in the first two essays that a direct discus- 
sion of the central problem must be looked for, and in 
connection, not with Italian art of the fifteenth century, 
_ with Chinese painting and criticism of a much earlier 

ate. 

There is an obvious danger in basing esthetic theories 
on an art of which Western critics must still, if they are 
candid, admit that they know extremely little. This very 
lack of complete or even adequate knowledge makes it 
temptingly easy to find in the painting of the Far East 
a certainty of aim to which our own artists may not pretend. 
And at the same time it is pleasant to imagine that the 
ancient art critics of China conveyed the great secret in 
their writings. But if, after twenty-four centuries, we are 
still arguing over what Aristotle meant by katharsis, there 
is ample time before us to differ as to the precise meaning 
of Hsieh Ho’s ch’i yiin, which as “ (spiritual) rhythm ”’ 
has had such a vogue of recent years among English writers 
on art. And we cannot but recognize an essential kinship 
between the critics of the ancient East and the critics of 
the modern West when we find Cheng Yen-Yuan (as quoted 
by Dr. Sirén) writing in the middle of the ninth century 
that the productions of the contemporary T’angartists could 
hardly be called real painting. ‘“‘ Alas ! the men of to-day, 
their art does not reach far!” Well, it has reached, 
with a considerably enhanced pecuniary value, at least 
as far as the present day. 

Like many modern historians of art, Dr. Sirén devotes 
a good deal of space to refuting the doctrine that a work 
of art should be judged by the exactness of its representa- 
tion of natural forms. No doubt this view often crops 
upin discussion and argument. The easiest way of explain- 
ing with some show of reason why you do not like a picture 
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is to say that the legs are too long or that nobody ever saw 
acow that colour. But if we pass from argument to practice, 
do people in general buy pictures, or photographs of pictures, 
because of an outstanding fidelity to nature? Do they 
crowd at the Academy Exhibition in front of a minutely 
detailed still life? Surely not. They buy—or at least 
they used to buy—‘‘ The Soul’s Awakening,” and they 
bought it because of its “ spiritual expression,’’ to use a 
phrase consecrated by Cheng Yen-Yuan, and not because 
of the accuracy ofits anatomy. Inarather more educated 
sphere a picture is far more often admired—or, in extreme 
cases, bought—because of its colour, its associations, 
or its decorative value. The question of fidelity to nature 
or the reverse comes in to dispose of the pictures which are 
not admired. And even so, much of the abuse which has 
been levelled at modern painting is really based not so much 
on a lack of fidelity to nature, as on a lack of any identifiable 
representation at all. But the Chinese painters, whose 
freedom from the shackles of representation is extolled, 
have left no doubts in anybody’s mind as to whether they 
were depicting a sage in meditation, a flower or a misty 
range of hills. 

The hope to find a single definite principle, or even a 
short series of definite principles, the application of which 
can always be traced in great art, is a will-o’-the-wisp which 
has led the surest-footed of critics into appalling quagmires. 
The vaguer the principle—and spiritual rhythm, at any 
rate in English, is a fine vague phrase—the more plausible the 
scheme may appear. But the ultimate test for any such 
theory lies in the generally acknowledged works of art 
which it would exclude. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
The finally accepted theory of essentials in art has to find 
room for Jan Steen and Annibale Carracci as well as for 
Blake and Cézanne ; for Pope (to take an antinomy much 
more difficult to resolve) as well as for Verlaine. 


THE WELLESLEY DRAWINGS AND 
MINIATURES 


On the last three days in June and the first two days in 
July Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson’ Hodge will disperse 
Mr. Francis Wellesley’s important collection of plumbago 
and other portrait drawings, and also a number of miniatures 
belonging to the same collector, together with a comprehen- 
sive series of prints and autograph letters relating to Richard 
Cosway. From the illustrated catalogue (price 7s. 6d.) 
received, it is evident that the collection contains numerous 
works of a high standard and a certain number of the first 
order. 

Among the English artists represented are Cosway, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Downman, Hoppner, and Lawrence— 
Cosway being especially favoured by Mr. Wellesley, and 
Hoppner being seen at the height of his powers in the drawing 
of Mrs. Delaney and the miniature of Lady Charlotte Percy. 
There should be much competition for Daniel Gardner’s 
beautiful miniature of Mrs. Gwyn (Goldsmith’s “ Jessamy 
Bride ’’), for the portrait of Samuel Peters, Bishop of Ver- 
mont, by Gilbert Stuart (who painted George Washington), 
and the fine drawings by William Faithorne and John Hoskins, 
senior. Amateurs of the minor English miniaturists will have, 
moreover, an opportunity of acquiring examples by Lens, 
Bogle, Smart, Engleheart, Plimer, Humphry, Shelley and 
Robertson. 

The drawings by continental artists are equally 
attractive. A silver point by Andrea del Sarto, a masterly 
study for a miniature by Holbein, a head by Frans Hals 
(extremely characteristic in handling), a signed study by 
Rubens (formerly in Sir Peter Lely’s collection), a superb 
Dutch portrait, dated 1673, and signed John Hoet, with others 
by Gerard Dou, Cornelis de Visscher, Jan de Bray, Gravelot, 
Oudry, Moreau le Jeune, Greuze and Augustin de St. Aubin 
are bound to appeal to collectors who delight in portrait 
drawing as a fine art. 

R, H. W. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES.—‘ Pan ”’ Exhibition of Modern 
Humorists. 

HampsteEaAD ArT GALLERY.—Pastels and Water-Colours 
by William Hoggatt. 

Littte Art Rooms, ADELPHI.—Pictures and Sketches by 
Alfred J. Bennett. 
BURLINGTON GALLERY.— Pictures by Margaret Lindsay 

Williams.—Pictures of London by Contemporary Artists. 
Fine Art Socrety.—Pictures, Studies and Sketches by the 
late A. C. Gow, R.A. 


Tue exhibition of commercial drawings arranged by the 
proprietors of ‘ Pan”’ is depressing. It reminds us that the 
average Fleet Street art editor or publicity agent is a cruel 
taskmaster with inexorably low standards. In order to meet 
his requirements an artist must show Truth as something 
presumptuous and unclean, and project himself into a fantastic 
world where naughtiness and silk stockings and inebriated 
absurdity hold continual revel. Under such conditions the 
major prizes fall naturally to those who are born vulgar ; 
but there remain a few minor pickings for those who make 
an effort to acquire vulgarity or consent to have it thrust 
upon them. 

Mr. Hoggatt’s exhibition at the Hampstead Art Gallery 
falls a little short of the progressive standard hitherto main- 
tained by this gallery, which sets out to provide local art-lovers 
with representative work by contemporary artists. Mr. 
Hoggatt’s pastels and water-colours are described as ‘ tone 
harmonies,”’ and are, in fact, translations of natural effects 
into a selected and very restricted range of tones permeated 
in most cases by a dominant colour. The result is often 
curiously like coloured prints by artistic photographers. 
But whether this means that Mr. Hoggatt thinks the same thing 
about the world as the artistic photographers, or that the 
artistic photographers think the same thing about art as 
Mr. Hoggatt, we will not venture to decide. One thing is 
certain. These pictures will appeal to the wide public which 
finds modern art intolerabiy unsentimental and is willing 
to accept discreet adumbration as evidence of poetic vision. 

Devotees of sentimental painting will also find some of Mr. 
Alfred Bennett’s pictures to their taste, but they will also 
find him occasionally in more intellectual mood. For he is 
a very unequal artist who has, it seems, not yet found himself. 
‘“ Bembridge Harbour,” ‘“‘ Near Knebworth, Herts,’ and the 
portrait called ‘‘ The Brocade Hat” are the best things in this 
collection, and they are good enough to raise hopes that Mr. 
Bennett will evolve a virile art from tentative beginnings. 

Miss Margaret Lindsay Williams scored a popular success 
some years ago at the Royal Academy with her problem picture, 
“The Triumph.” She now attempts to repeat her success 
with other pseudo-symbolic pictures at the Burlington Gallery. 
She may possibly do so. Another portion of the Gallery is 
devoted to pictures of London by various artists, including 
two capital water-colours by H. Davis Richter. 

The Fine Art Society is doing useful work by the memorial 
exhibitions of works by Academicians which it arranges 
periodically ; for these exhibitions serve to remind us of the 
composition of the Royal Academy jury. One of the Society’s 
galleries is now hung with pictures by the late A. C. Gow, R.A. 
To the British visitor the exhibition presents a spectacle 
sad indeed, but so characteristic of the lower strata of British 
painting that it fails to move us to surprise. But it is 
not an exhibition to which one would take an intelligent 
foreigner interested in British art. For he might ask 
embarrassing questions about the painter, the institution which 
made him a member, and the public which, presumably, 
encouraged him. 

R. BW. 


ENGRAVINGS 


On Monday, June 7, and the two following days, Messrs. Sotheby 
were selling engravings from the collection of Mr. J. P. Heseltine, 
the chief prices being: 47 out of 50 of the so-called Tarocchi cards 
by Mantegna, £300. Girolano Mocetto, The Baptism of Christ, 
£132. A. Durer, Adam and Eve, £185 ; St. Jerome in his Cell, 
£122; Melancholia, £154; The Knight and Death, £235. M. 
Schongauer, The Crucifixion, £131. V. Green, after Rembrandt, 
Prince Rupert, £135. C. Méryon, Le Petit Pont, £145. A. Zorn, 
Madame Georges May £160; Madame Olga Bratt, £260; Mon 
Modéle et mon Bateau, £140. 
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Music 
PUCCINI'S “ TRIPTYCH” 


HERE is a remark of Emerson’s which Sir Henry 
Hadow loves to impress upon his audiences, to 
the effect that the greatest genius is the most 

indebted man. If indebtedness were all that were essential 

to genius, Puccini would be on a level with Mozart. 

Puccini resembles Mozart more than any other composer 

in that he keeps a watchful eye for whatever is effective 

in the works of other men, and then proceeds to turn his 
powers of observation to account. Only whereas, Mozart, 
when he utilizes a device from Gluck, from Martini or 
from Wranitzky, produces something that is far superior 
to the original and at the same time stamped completely 
with his own style, Puccini either accumulates without 
assimilating, or, if he assimilates what he borrows, lowers 
its artistic value to the standard of commercial success. 

Yet there is an essential Puccini; not all his plumes 

are borrowed. After all, it is hardly fair to expect a 

man of sixty to change his style with the fashions of the 

moment. It is sufficiently remarkable that he should 
be ready at least to try them on, however unbecoming 
they may appear. 

The three one-act operas which were produced at 
Covent Garden on June 18 show that he is determined 
to be up-to-date. How bold and bad those strings of 
consecutive fifths sounded in *‘ La Bohéme”’ when it was 
new! Nowadays everybody writes them, and consecutive 
seconds, sevenths, and ninths as well still more licentious 
progressions, as the late Mr. Rockstro would have called 
them. Yet, somehow, when Puccini employs them 
they have a strong taste of original sin. Misguided 
young men like Mr. Eugene Goossens make these noises 
and, not content with shocking us by such conduct, have 
even the effrontery to assure us that they really think 
them beautiful and expressive. Signor Puccini is a 
man of the world. He sows his wild oats, and goes on 
sowing more, just to show us how well-preserved his 
heart is. Perpetual virtue is apt to be monotonous; 
a little excitement now and then keeps a man fresh. 
But life has its serious moments, and in these Puccini 
is always true to his real self. Love and religion are things 
which no decent-minded man cares to see handled by 
Cubists and Vorticists, or even by Post-impressionists. 
On these subjects Puccini speaks a language that we 
can all understand, for he spoke it five-and-twenty years 
ago. It remains unchanged: are not these sacred things 
the same throughout the ages ? 

One reason for the popularity of ‘‘La Bohéme” was 
that it put middle-class life on the stage and surrounded 
it with an aureole of sentimental music. In these days 
Liberalism gives way to Labour. “Il Tabarro,” the 
first of the three operas, deals with “‘ the workers.”’ No 
doubt a Covent Garden audience enjoys operatic Socialism 
as much as the aristocrats of seventeenth-century Italy 
enjoyed the gibes at Court life in the operas of Monteverdi 
and Cavalli. Michele, the bargeman, is a solemn bore 
with a young and lively wife. It was not surprising 
that she wanted to run away from the unceasing boom 
of M. Dinh Gilly’s magnificent but monotonous voice. 
She has that devotion to Paris which Charpentier made 
fashionable, and needless to say, an attachment for the 
tenor. The opera turns on a single situation of the kind 
usually considered dramatic ; the husband kills the lover 
in the dark and throws the corpse into his wife’s arms. 
If it had occurred in a play by Webster it would have 
been regarded as revolting and unactable. Situations of 
this kind appear in operas, but it is not in such moments 
that music can contribute anything to the drama. Still 








less is one such situation enough to make the foundation 
of a whole opera. Accordingly “Il Tabarro”’ has to 
be kept going with a string of superfluities. The best 
of them is a savage and pessimistic monologue on the 
part of Luigi, the lover. The remainder are very obviously 
designed for the purpose of gramophone records, as they 
can all be taken out and performed by themselves. There 
is a comic old woman who sings one song about a cat 
and another about a “tiny garden,” but does nothing 
to help the play ; a ballad-singer with a harp who senti- 
mentalizes over our old friend Mimi; a barrel-organ 
elaborately out of tune a la Stravinsky ; a pair of lovers 
who stroll across singing about the moon; and a big 
song for M. Dinh Gilly about the ‘‘ mysterious and 
eternal river ’’ which in the midst of all this affectation 
of proletarian realism stands out as aggressively operatic. 
It is all sheer waste of time. Some of it was cut in per- 
formance, and even then the opera was much too long. 

The opening of ‘‘ Suor Angelica,’ as the curtain rose 
on Mr. Oliver Bernard’s very pretty arcade of cypresses 
leading to a chapel which Baedeker would have described 
as a neat and unpretending edifice, recalled delightfully 
a scene from Giordano’s ‘Siberia’? in which Easter 
is being celebrated by the inmates of a Siberian prison. 
Giordano wrote his opera on Russian themes several 
years before Moussorgsky became a popular idol. It 
is not a particularly good opera; but the scene to which 
I have referred, in spite of its very obvious treatment 
of bells and hymns, has a real sense of poetry and atmo- 
sphere. I am glad to think Signor Puccini is of the same 
opinion. He seems, by the way, to have become more 
than ever interested in Moussorgsky. There is a very 
Russian contour about many of his phrases. One would 
have thought that Moussorgsky was, of all composers, 
the last that anyone would want to imitate. From a 
composer who is skilful, like Rimsky-Korsakov, one can 
steal technical devices; but technique is just what 
Moussorgsky never had. His only virtues are his passionate 
sincerity and his faithful reproduction of the Russian 
language. To adopt the latter to Italian is ridiculous ; 
the former quality is beyond any possibility of imitation. 
But Moussorgsky is the fashion for the moment, so in 
he goes along with the others into Puccini’s stockpot, 
like the herbs which Suor Angelica cooks over her little 
girl-guide fire in the garden. In the midst of all this 
paltry chatter of nuns and novices there suddenly bursts 
a scene of real human feeling. The interview between 
Suor Angelica and her old dragon of an aunt who comes to 
tell her that her love-child has been dead two years is a 
great piece of emotional writing. For this one moment 
Puccini becomes sincere and genuinely moving. It is a 
pity that the opera does not end here; but no, Suor 
Angelica has to get up again to sing a lament which 
begins in the manner of Moussorgsky’s Idiot and continues 
in the manner of Mascagni’s Intermezzo. Signor Puccini 
is a well-read man—he knows his classics as well as his 
moderns. Finally Suor Angelica commits suicide to the 
accompaniment of a chorus of nuns and a miraculous 
appearance of the Madonna. Nuns are most useful 
people. You can turnthem on to sing ‘“‘ Ave Maria ”’ or any 
other words at any moment, to any chords that happen 
to suit the prima donna’s top notes. Even in an opera 
there is room for humility and self-sacrifice. 

The “ Trittico,” as it is called, begins at seven-thirty ; 
but there is no need to hurry over dinner. The third 
opera, however, is well worth seeing. If the composer 


and his publisher will consent to its being performed without 
the other two it ought to have a wide popularity. For 
once in a way Puccini has risked imitating a comparatively 
unsuccessful work. Unsuccessful ‘‘ Falstaff” has been, 
for in spite of being always acclaimed as a masterpiece 
it is very seldom performed. 


It was probably the political 
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misfortunes of Italy that put an end to comic opera in 
the days of the Risorgimento. If the appearance of 
“Gianni Schicchi”’ signifies a return to the traditions 
of Logroscino and Cimarosa it is indeed welcome. Com- 
pared with “ Falstaff,” the actual music is superficial 
and commonplace, but the themes, if trivial, are very 
dexterously handled, and the composer shows a real 
understanding for that kind of comedy which can only 
be properly expressed in music. The first scene is a 
delightful example of this. The relatives of Buoso 
Donati are assembled at prayer round the bed on which 
his body lies, and gradually prayer gives way to gossip, 
which becomes more and more excited until suddenly 
they all realize that they are still on their knees and 
subside awkwardly into the silence which is appropriate 
to such an attitude, only to start gossiping again a moment 
later with redoubled energy. Needless to say, there is 
in this opera too a chance for the gramophone; Mr. 
Burke has a very effectively written song to sing about 
Florence while someone opens the window to exhibit the 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio painted on the back-cloth. 
Naturally it has nothing whatever to do with the play. 
But when will the Grand Opera Syndicate give us a really 
first-class Italian performance of ‘‘ Falstaff ”’ ? 
Epwarp J. DENT. 


CONCERTS 


AN enjoyable concert was given by the Elzy Quartet at 
the olian Hall on June 18, when pianoforte quartets by 
Herbert Howells, Frank Bridge and Ernest Chausson were 
included in the programme, which Miss Dilys Jones completed 
with a group of modern English songs, among them two 
characteristic numbers by Parry, still in MS. The quartet 
are unknown to us,,but they seem to have practised together, 
as their performance had a good deal of the elasticity and 
mutual give-and-take which are so essential in playing chamber 
music. The piano part was rather too prominent at first, but 
the balance of tone improved steadily as the evening went on. 
A little more warmth would not have been amiss in the 
Chausson. 


Mr. DamroscH and his New York Symphony Orchestra 
complete the impression made by the string of American 
singers who have recently appeared in London. These 
American musicians have all of them technical accomplish- 
ment in a very high degree, with a repertory of music that 
includes a great variety of styles. Of the real understanding 
of music they seem to have singularly little. Miss Mabel 
Garrison sings coloratura songs with admirable fluency, but 
without the least touch of jubilation or enthusiasm; and 
what is the use of coloratura if it does not express something of 
this kind at least, to say nothing of the more subtle emotions 
for which Mozart and others used it? The New York 
Orchestra is an orchestra of virtuosi, but its virtuosity is too 
much in evidence. As a trainer Mr. Damrosch is marvellous; 
as an interpreter of great music he is utterly uninspired. 
It was in showy modern works that the orchestra were at their 
best—for example, Ravel’s‘‘ Daphnis et Chloe” and Mr. Powell’s 
‘‘Negro Rhapsody.“ They have cultivated very assiduously 
a style of playing which has been called forth by works of 
this type. The tone of the instruments is brilliant and 
piercing, but thin and wanting in mellowness or singing 
quality. The flutes had the piercing notes of piccolos. The 
brilliance of the horns was astonishing, but one missed the 
luscious tenderness of our own players. The whole orchestra 
played with incomparable precision and viciousness of attack ; 
the ensemble of wood wind made one think of some machine 
cutting tool that pierces a block of wood instantaneously 
and exactly. Mr. Spalding, the violinist, possesses something 
more than mere American swiftness of virtuosity; he has 
both understanding and warmth of temperament. Mr. Powell's 
“Negro Rhapsody ’”’ was described in the programme in 
terms which suggested music quite unfit for civilized ears ; 
when it came to performance it proved a gay and harmless 
piece of work, modelled on the very respectable wickednesses 
of M. Saint-Saéns, but hardly so well written for the pianoforte. 
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Drama 


A PROPOS PIERROT: A 
RETROSPECT 


HE brief appearance lately made by M. Severin at 
the Coliseum passed without much notice. It is 

2 to be feared that the celebrated French mime 
failed to establish sympathetic contact with an audience 
to which his delicate art is an unfamiliar enigma. Since 
its curious craze for ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ London has 
seldom taken kindly to pantomime, except as an element 
of the ballet ; yet the evolution of the mute drama is an 
interesting page of theatrical history, and a visit from the 
last of the great Pierrots is an occasion for recalling some 
of its episodes in more detail than was possible in last 
week’s ‘‘ Marginalia.” 

Who is Pierrot? It is only necessary to turn over 
the pages of Maurice Sand’s ‘‘ Masques et Bouffons’”’ to 
realize that the famous figure with the white face and 
white blouse has several ancestors in the ‘“‘ Commedia 
dell’ arte.” He is hinted at in the Neapolitan Policiniella 
and Pulcinelo (personages rather different from our Punch, 
into whom the swaggering Captain, Matamore, has passed), 
and more clearly foreshadowed in the clown Pagliaccio. 
Pierrot’s godfather, however, was Moliére. In ‘‘ Don 
Juan, ou le Festin de Pierre,” which he adapted in 1665 
from an Italian ‘‘ Commedia dell’ arte” scenario lately 
played in Paris, called ‘‘ Il Convitato di Pietra,” he gave 
this French form to the name of the Piero or Pedrolino who 
appears as a comic valet in the pieces of Flaminio Scala 
and had become a fixed type in the Comedy of Masks. 
Thus the name, the costume and the occupation of Pierrot 
were already found by the seventeenth century, but the 
character was still at the embryo stage. 

The eighteenth century saw a fierce struggle at Paris 
between the little theatres of the fairs and their licensed 
rivals, the Opera and the French and Italian comedies. 
Early in the eighteenth century de la Reynie, the Prefect of 
Police, forbade the forains to play any piece with dialogue. 
In attempting to protect a monopoly he gave birth to an 
art. Players forbidden to speak had to fall back on 
dumb-show. By degrees, as gesture and facial expression 
were developed, it was seen that here was a dramatic 
form with a life of its own. The memories of the pantomimi 
of Rome were revived, and the modern mimodrame was 
slowly perfected. In the Boulevard du Temple, since 
1656 the home of the popular theatre in all its forms, 
there rose in 1816 a little playhouse called the Funambules. 
The “liberty of the theatres,” proclaimed by a decree of 
1791, does not seem to have taken full effect by this date. 
The law still required the performers in the Boulevard du 
Temple to make their entry with some acrobatic feat, to 
distinguish them from the actors of the large theatres. 
In 1828 the management of the Funambules signed an 
agreement with the son of a travelling rope-walker and 
tumbler, named Gaspard Deburau, to whom they allotted 
the part of Pierrot in their pantomimes. Deburau’s is 
the first great name in the line of the silent Pierrots. 

If we examine the class of piece in which he played we 
see at once that it was an English importation. Rich at 
Covent Garden had invented the enchanter Harlequin, 
with his magic wand and mask of invisibility, and selected 
for his companions the fairy-like, dancing Columbine, 
the mischievous Clown and the doddering Pantaloon. 
Substitute for the fantastic Venetian Pantalone, Cassandre 
with his snuff-box, buckled shoes and periwig, and for the 
rollicking English Clown the malicious, satirical French 
Pierrot, and you have the personnel of the Deburau 
pantomime. All the characters are reduced to obligatory 
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silence, the scenic splendours and transformations which 
Rich could afford in his great playhouse are whittled 
away to a trick change or two, and the emphasis is 
thrown on the sly comedy of Pierrot, who cheats his rival 
Harlequin, plays hideous pranks on the heavy father 
Cassandre, and pursues without ever winning the fickle 
Columbine. 


The scenarios of these plays are not exhilarating reading. 
Cuffs, kicks, pursuits, tumbles and similar horseplay make 
up the incidents. But what tempted artists and men of 
letters into the uncomfortable cellar of the Funambules 
was the personality of Deburau, his imperturbable detach- 
ment among the whirling buffoons, the Mephistophelian 
mockery of his expressions, the swift, sparing gestures that 
sent his enemies sprawling, the cold and sinister gleams 
that crossed his white face whenever he handled a sword, 
or a razor or poison-phial. ‘‘ Acteur sans passion, sans 
parole, et presque sans visage,’ cried Théodore de Banville 
in ecstasy, ‘‘ qui dit tout, exprime tout, se moque de tout !”’ 
Beneath the cynical beam of Deburau’s eye the symbolic 
values of the farce were revealed—the fatuity of the rich, 
successful lover in Harlequin, the heartlessness of the 
eternal coquette in Columbine, while Cassandre seemed the 
race of man to which age brings no wisdom. 


After Deburau (1796-1846) it was possible for pantomime 
to break free, step by step, from the conventions of Italian 
buffoonery. While the English harlequinade stuck and 
perished in conservatism, the French mimodrame developed 
rapidly. M. Hugounet, author of the delightful volume 
‘‘Mimes et Pierrots,’’ notes that Charles Deburau (Gaspard’s 
son and successor) ‘‘ knew how to be modern and realistic 
in detail : his Pierrot the conscript drilled with the needle- 
gun.” In fact Pierrot, now soldier, now lawyer, now 
baker, now dandy, now rag-picker, was universalizing 
himself and absorbing the traits of humanity scattered 
hitherto among the other persons of his world. Naif and 
perverse, credulous and cunning, tender and cruel, by 
rapid turns elate and miserable, he stands no longer for 
this or that individual or class, but simply for man—man, 
shall we say, with the mask of pretence stripped off? 
The white head (which adds fearfully to the difficulties of 
the mime by wiping out the lines and shadows that give 
expression to a face) serves admirably to enforce this 
universality. It is the mere map of a countenance, the 
Platonic idea of humanity. Moreover, pantomime is 
in all circumstances one of the most abstract forms 
of artistic expression. It renders emotions in their naked 
simplicity. It cannot indulge in psychological analysis, 
but must display each passion in undiluted essence. It 
shows, not the loves and hates, jealousies and fears of 
particular persons with their special temperaments, but 
Love and Hate and Jealousy and Fear in themselves. 
It is precisely that which gives it its power and its poignancy. 
It seems to fulfil the Schopenhauerian formula, to pluck 
the eternal idea from the stream of time and pierce to 
the meaning of life through the veil of illusion. 


Such was the royal road half-consciously opened to 
pantomime by Deburau. Of his successors we have 
already mentioned his son Charles (1829-1873), a mime of 
exceptional delicacy and grace, who took the first steps in 
extending the scope of the art. Passing Paul Legrand 
(an unambitious sunshine Pierrot, who seemed to revert 
to the simplicity and gaiety of the old, peasant Pedrolino), 
Alexandre Guyon and Derudder, we reach Louis Roufte 
(1849-1885), the great mime of Marseilles, in whose school 
M. Severin was trained, and in whom the conception of 
Pierrot as ‘‘l’homme blanc,” the universal man, found its 
full and perhaps its final realization. The fine monument 
which has been erected over his early grave in the cemetery 
of his city shows a face of an almost Canovesque classicality 
of feature, lit by a fire and intelligence not to be found in 
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any work of Canova. Embodying in his person (so his 
admirers believed) the canon of the human form, he strove 
to find the absolute norm in gesture, the perfectly gracious 
and perfectly expressive movement. His disciples claim 
for him the merit of being the first to define and fix the 
gesture-code of the mime. This is an exaggeration, but 
he no doubt refined and enlarged it. One of the chief 
causes of the unintelligibility of pantomime to audiences of 
to-day is this rapid interchange of conventional gestures 
between the performers. It is not realized that a trained 
mime “ speaks ’’ in sentences as much as an ordinary actor, 
and that each sentence is composed of ‘ words,” i.e., 
units of gesture on which the phrase is built up. This 
“vocabulary ”’ has to be committed to memory, and the 
execution of each portion of it learned with the care of a 
step in dancing. There are as many ways of making even 
the simple gesture of pointing as there are of making 
tribal lays, but all but two are wrong. Although the 
gestures of the code are not arbitrary symbols, but based 
on natural expressions of feeling and ordinary movements, 
they have been so contracted and conventionalized in the 
interests of rapidity and grace that they bear little more 
relation to their originals than the animals of heraldry. 
Except in places where there has been a tradition of panto- 
mime they soon become incomprehensible, and thus the 
art of miming, like many other arts, has been strangled by 
its own technique. 


M. Hugounet’s book contains a convenient fourfold 
classification of pantomimes. There is the “ fairy panto- 
mime ’”’ based on the English tradition. ‘‘ La Naissance 
d’Arlequin,” which was played in early days at the 
Funambules, and is clearly an adaptation of Rich’s famous 
pantomime of Harlequin and the Egg, and “Le Beeuf 
Enragé”’ (1827), with its trick-changes by Harlequin’s 
wand and pursuits from scene to scene, are famous instances 
of this genve. More important than such adaptations is 
the “ realistic pantomime ”’ showing scenes of popular life. 
This was the type of piece in which Gaspard Deburau 
excelled. ‘‘ Pierrot Coiffeur”’ is perhaps the best known 
of the realistic mimodrames, and later on C. Deburau’s 
“ Pierrot Avocat ” and the saccharine ‘“ Enfant Prodigue.”’ 
We reach something more modern in what M. Hugounet 
calls ‘‘la pantomime mélodrame,”’ in which Pierrot holds 
the stage alone and, like Eugene Aram, recounts the most 
fearful dreams and crimes. Paul Legrand’s ‘“ Réve de 
Pierrot,” in which he intoxicates himself with water, 
murders his little daughter’s doll, flies for his life and is 
shipwrecked in his own armchair, and M. Paul Margueritte’s 
ghastly ‘“‘ Pierrot Assassin,” in which Pierrot re-enacts 
the real murder of his wife, may serve as examples of 
these horripilant ‘‘ monologues.”” The last type, the 
“romantic pantomime,” is a development of the foregoing. 
It makes room for a number of characters, but tends to 
horror in its fantasy. ‘’Chand d’Habits,” with its ghost 
of the old-clo’man whom Pierrot has killed in exasperation 
at his street-cry, and ‘“‘ Le Docteur Blanc ”’ with its eerie 
waxwork scene are two fine specimens of this class; and 
we ought to add to them Richepin’s ‘‘L’Ame de 
Pierrot,” though it belongs more to literary than to stage 
history. 

Pierrot is no longer even the abstract ‘‘ homme blanc ”’ ; 
he dissolves into an impalpable riddle, a symbol of the 
unsatisfied yearnings of the human heart. The fable is 
profound, but defies theatrical representation. M. 
Richepin’s Pierrot is the same as that depicted in M. 
Normand’s poem : 

Pierrot macabre et bon, laid et beau, lent et vif, 
Terriblement coquin et saintement naif, 


Type fantasque, étrange, et qui n’est autre en somme 
Qu’un fin rayon de lune a l’apparence d’homme. 


D. L. M. 
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MR. GORDON CRAIG 


R. GORDON CRAIG is at once a famous and a 
M neglected artist. His work has been well known 
for fifteen or twenty years, and he has an inter- 

national reputation as an artist with ideas who has 
specialized in the art of the theatre. In theatrical circles, 
indeed, he is commonly credited with the pioneer ideas 
for all the improvements in.theatrical decoration, lighting 
and so on which we have witnessed in recent years. He 
is even supposed to have invented the Russian ballet ! 
Yet the newspapers still find it necessary to re-introduce 
him every five years as ‘‘ Ellen Terry’s gifted son,” and 
the British public is still waiting for an opportunity to test 
the full range of his powers in a series of plays produced 
from his designs and under his direction. Vague stories 
reach us of his achievements in Petrograd, Florence and 
other Continental cities, but the most that is vouchsafed 
to his own country is an occasional pamphlet and an 
occasional exhibition of fragmentary designs such as are 
now collected at Dorien Leigh’s Galleries in Bruton Street. 


But fragmentary though Mr. Craig’s exhibits always 
are, they serve, nevertheless, to justify his reputation and to 
explain, in a measure, the neglect from which he suffers. 
For they make it quite clear that he really has ideas. 
We recall in an earlier exhibition a drawing which depicted 
Hamlet in a modern velvet coat and modern trousers, 
a costume which would enable the actor to deliver his 
soliloquies walking up and down the stage with his hands 
in his pockets—like a real neurasthenic. And there is a 
woodcut in the present collection called ‘‘ Ophelia, mad,” 
which, considered as an illustration, is true to Shakespeare 
and to life, and which, considered as a drawing, has zsthetic 
significance and life of its own. There are, moreover, 
undoubted possibilities in the system of manifold screens 
which forms a conspicuous feature of Mr. Craig’s projected 
reform of stage setting. But though we get an impression 
of Mr. Craig’s originality from his exhibits, we also get, 
on the other hand, impressions of his obsession with the 
heroic and his apparent inability to visualize in three 
dimensions. ; 


Mr. Craig dreams of a vast theatre to seat many thousands 
of people, with actors of heroic mould, making great and 
noble movements in scenes “ illumined by a light such as 
the spheres give us.’’ And he dreams of an audience mur- 
muring, ‘“ How beautiful!”’ in harmoniously modulated 
tones. But we fear he will never see the last part, at any 
rate, fulfilled; for nobody would go near such a theatre 
who could go instead to something more intimate and 
individualized. For the art of a theatre is in its nature 
the most unheroic of the arts. It was heroic, it is true, 
for a moment in Greece, while it was exploited for religious 
purposes. But this was an artificial diversion, kindred in 
character to the artificial and momentary diversion of 
painting into iconography by the Christian Church. 


And Mr. Craig reveals himself equally out of touch 
with the real genius of the theatre in his two-dimensional 
visions of the players in costume which he calls marionettes, 
but which could be more properly described as silhouettes. 
We believe that Mr. Craig is right in maintaining, as 
he does, that people go to a theatre to get an optical 
rather than an intellectual impression, that they are more 
interested in the actors’ gestures than in their declamation ; 
but we are convinced that the optical impressions demanded 
are three-dimensional. The layman has never visualized 
theatreland as a flat decorative panel peopled with shadows. 
And he is less likely than ever to do so in these days, 
when the cinematograph provides him with a super- 
abundance of shadows. 

x. &. WW. 
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A STAGE SOCIETY SUCCESS 


Lyric THEATRE (HAMMERSMITH).—‘ The s.s. Tenacity,” By 
C. Vildrac. 


THE StaGe Society’s performance of ‘‘ The s.s. Tenacity” 
on June 14 provided members and guests with an afternoon’s 
thorough artistic enjoyment. M. Vildrac’s little comedy is not 
a momentous work, but it is a capital piece of craftsmanship, 
and Mr. Harold Bowen had mercifully translated into an 
English that was not the pidgin-English of most stage 
adaptations from the French. There was therefore nothing 
to mar our appreciation of the adventures of Bastien and 
Ségard, the two demobilized soldiers who are held up in a 
little seaport town through engine defects in the “‘ Tenacity,” 
the ship that is to take them to Canada. Bastien is the 
man of will and unshaken resolve, as he tells everybody. 
Ségard is vague and undecided, and follows Bastien’s leader- 
ship. Both of them fall in love with pretty Thérése, the 
maid of the inn where they are staying, but while Ségard is 
making, or trying to make, approaches, Bastien (man of will !) 
takes her by assault. Unluckily Thérése will have none of 
Canada, so Bastien it is who abandons his purpose and flits 
with her to Paris, and Ségard who drifts helplessly down to 
the landing-stage and embarks in accordance with the original 
plan. It is all told so delicately and wittily, with such minute 
characterization and sucha convincing background of popular 
life in the comings and goings of the little cabaret, that it 
gives more pleasure than many more solid works. 

As Bastien and Ségard, Mr. Basil Sydney and Mr. J. H. 
Roberts were effectively contrasted, and both of them 
admirable. Mr. Franklin Dyall, who played the shrewd 
alehouse philosopher Hidoux, gave a fine study of intelligence 
struggling with alcoholism, and Miss Florence Buckton was 
really French as the mistress of the inn. The details of the 
production, for which Mme. Donnet was responsible, were 
all that they should be; and the backcloth showing, through 
the window of the cabaret, the stagnant quayside and the 
melancholy cliffs above it, performed the proper function of 
scenery by striking the note of the play and firmly 
maintaining it. D. L. M. 


MR, CALVERT’S RETURN 


WYNDHAM’s THEATRE.— Daddalums.” By Louis Anspacher. 


““ DADDALUMS ’’’—as the name at once suggests—is a 
specimen of what used (we think) to be called “ domestic 
drama.”” This genve was enormously popular thirty or 


forty years ago; a good many of us, perhaps, can remember 
how our elders used to gloat over the miserable evening they 
had passed at the theatre the night before. It is quite certain 
that in the eighties ‘“‘ Daddalums’’ would have created a 
furore—it is so thorough and competent in its kind; but 
whether the taste for tears (with, of course, a due complement 
of laughs) is shared by theatregoers of this age remains to be 
seen. If so, the tale of the old shoe-manufacturer’s family 
and business troubles, of his pluck in the hour of 
misfortune, and his ultimate restoration to good name and 
happiness will give them their heart’s desire and a little over. 

As for the cynics who cannot stand true hearts and simple 
faith administered neat, so to speak, they will, at any rate, 
find some excellent acting in the show. Head and shoulders 
above everyone, of course, there is Mr. Louis Calvert in the 
name-part, reminding us what a very fine thing it is, after all, 
to be an “ actor of the old school,’’ to have such resource, such 
finish, such sense of time and measure in placing effects. 
It may be a little broadly coloured for our modern tastes, 
but an actor who had learned all that Mr. Calvert knows 
could easily adapt himself to changes of taste. Why don’t 
they all of them learn it, as a foundation? It would be 
unfair, however, to Mr. Calvert to suggest that he gives an 
exhibition of technique and nothing more. He has never 
been a very subtle or psychological actor, but he has always 
entered into the simpler human emotions with genuine 
sympathy and understanding. Andas that is all that is required 
by ‘‘ Daddalums,’’ his success is inevitable and well deserved. 
He is most creditably supported by Mr. Ernest Hendrie, who 
plays ‘‘ Daddalums’s”’ eccentric old crony; by Mr. Francis 


Lister, who succeeds cleverly in making the spoiled son of the 
family appear culpable but not odious; and by Miss Edyth 
Olive, who, as Jeannie, the rebellious daughter, plays 
difficult part with feeling and sincerity. D. i 


L. M. 
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Correspondence 


THE CITY CHURCHES 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—The Council of the Society of Antiquaries has had 
under consideration for some time the threatened destruction 
of so many of the churches in the City of London. We have 
learnt by painful experience that it is fruitless to pit 
archeological interest against the demands of commerce. 
The present case is, however, not so clean-cut a matter, for 
other interests are involved. My Council has considered the 
proposal in all its aspects, and has prepared the subjoined 
protest. This has been passed without a dissentient at an 
ordinary meeting of the Society, which had the advantage of 
hearing a statement from Bishop Browne. ; 

I hope the terms of the protest will sound as restrained to 
others as they do to me. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. HERCULES READ, 

June 16, 1920. President. 


The publication of the report of the Bishop of London’ 
Commission on the City Churches, recommending the disuse and 
complete or partial demolition of no less than nineteen churches, 
of which thirteen are the work of Sir Christopher Wren, has created 
a situation which demands the closest scrutiny. it 

The Society of Antiquaries of London, while recognizing the need 
for a change in the present organization of the city parishes, is 
confident that by adopting the drastic recommendations of the 
report the Church will stand to lose far more than she will gain. 

Greatly as we must deplore the splendid buildings destroyed by 
the Fire of London, their loss provided an opportunity such as 
seldom comes to any nation, and it was the great good fortune of 
England that the rebuilding of the city churches could be put into 
the hands of Sir Christopher Wren. 

At the time of his death in 1723, at the age of 91, some fifty 
churches, designed by his hand, adorned the rebuilt city, a priceless 
and unique record of the life-work of one of the greatest English 
architects. ; 

Of the building of these churches a complete account is preserved. 
Not only do we know the dates when they were begun and finished, 
but we have every detail of their cost, and what is even more 
valuable the name of every craftsman employed on them, whether as 
mason, carpenter, joiner, plasterer, smith, or in other trades. All 
materials for a close and critical study of the craftsmanship of the 
end of the seventeenth century are ready to our hands, so long 
as the buildings themselves are preserved. : , 

Nor is it only in their architectural merit that their value lies. 
Owing to the necessity for rebuilding the city on its old lines, the 
new churches preserved the site-plans of their predecessors, and in 
many cases included parts of their fabrics, presenting for us much 
of the topography of the medizval city which had been so completely 
swept away, and giving a historical continuity which added just 
that element of tradition and romance to which the new buildings 
by themselves could never attain. ee 

Since they were built the conditions of life in London have 
entirely changed. The business population, whose homes are 
elsewhere, has increased enormously. The residents have dwindled 
toa comparatively insignificant number. The values of the siteshave 
grown out of all proportion to what they were in the seventeenth 
century, while the congregations of the churches are in many 
cases reduced to a mere handful. Already seventeen of Wren’s 
churches have been destroyed, and if the present report 1s adopted, 
no less than thirty out of the original fifty will have disappeared. 
Some readjustment is needed, but not one which will inflict so 
heavy a loss on future ages. Something of the full pecuniary value 
of the churches and their sites must be forgone in order to preserve 
what no money can buy. A redistribution of their endowments 
has long been overdue, but to deal with ancient and historical sites 
as if they were occupied by nothing better than obsolete industrial 
buildings isa policy which no pecuniary gain can justify. Churches 
no longer needed for their original purpose, if such exist, should be 
put to some use which is not inconsistent with their preservation, 
and it is to such matters that the efforts of the Commission should 
be directed. 


THE COST OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

S1r,—I am interested in the correspondence now taking 
place in your pages on the above. ; : 

I am interested in French books, some of which (those which 
interest me most) are subject to a ‘‘ Majoration 100 per cent. 

This ought to mean that a book which before the war cost 
10fr. would now cost 20fr., or in English money before the 
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war 8s. 4d., with exchange about 25fr. to the £1, and now also 
8s. 4d., with exchange 50fr. to the £1. Unfortunately for 
me, however, English booksellers charge me at pre-war rate 
of exchange, viz., for my 10fr. book 16s. 8d., to cover (!) the 
“‘Majoration 100 per cent.” Surely this is unfair. 

The French publisher is forced to put on a ‘‘ Majoration 
to each country where the exchange is adverse to France, 
because, if he did not do so, nothing would be easier than for 
a speculative Englishman to purchase his whole stock of 
pre-war-produced books and resell them in France when the 
exchange recovered sufficiently. 

However, readers have their remedy, namely, to buy of 
French booksellers, and pay in francs. At worst, they will 
buy at pre-war rates. 


” 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
RICHARD COOPER. 
49, Tregunter Road, S.W. 10. 


MRS, BEHN’S ‘‘OROONOKO”’ 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR Sir,—In your current number the reviewer of Bern- 
baum’s “‘ The Mary Carleton Narratives’ has the following : 
“ Aphra Behn’s ‘ Oroonoko ’ obstinately remains a romance,” 
a statement which apparently implies that ‘“‘ Oroonoko ’”’ is 
a mere novella without any foundation in fact. In ‘“ The 
Mary Carleton Narratives,’ p. 82, Dr. Bernbaum, it is true, 
with a reference to his paper ‘‘ Mrs. Behn’s ‘ Oroonoko’ ”’ 
(1913), explicitly says: “It has lately become known that 
the supposedly autobiographic portions of Mrs. Behn’s 
‘ Oroonoko’ (1688) are mendacious.’”’ It is important, how- 
ever, to notice that ‘“‘ The Mary Carleton Narratives ’”’ was 
printed and on the point of publication in 1914, but that, 
owing to the war, copies have only just been issued. 

Since 1914 recent research has proved that the conclusions 
all too sweepingly asserted on very insufficient evidence by 
Dr. Bernbaum in “ Mrs. Behn’s ‘ Oroonoko’”’ cannot be for 
a moment maintained, and I have amply shown in my 
““ Memoir of Mrs. Behn,’’ vol. i. pp. xv, xvi, xviii, and xix, 
that ‘‘ Oroonoko”’ is, beyond quest on, largely autobiogra- 
phical. No doubt some incidents are, as is natural, a little 
exaggerated, but to write that ‘‘ portions are mendacious,” 
or, again, that it ‘‘ obstinately remains a romance,” are 
statements something worse than misleading. 

Yours faithfully, 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 
June 19, 1920. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—Having a strong feeling that criticism, especially that 
of your reviewers, in THE ATHEN#UmM has never previously 
reached such high-water mark as it has done at the present 
time, I have some diffidence in offering these few remarks. 
I would, however, say that Mr. Rollo H. Myers, in his endeavour 
to show an independent basis for art and music, appears to over- 
reach himself (ATiEN2zUM, June ii, p.778); in fact, to state, 
as he does, that the artistic faculty is a sense, such as that of 
smell, invalidates his whole argument. Our senses derive their 
name and foundation in history from the fact that we are able to 
localize and identify them in an unmistakable manner as having 
a semi-independent existence, but all philosophy has hitherto 
failed to define any sixth sense. Music and art have no such 
universal identification, and are less determinant and conse- 
quently more debatable factors in our progress or development. 
It is because they have a dual existence, so to speak, in our 
physical and mental perceptions that this question, which is 
really an offshoot of the old dualistic controversy, continually 
turns up. 

I see no good in shutting out moral significance from the 
study of art, and dragging humanitarian sentiments in, as 
these are too closely connected themselves, if not actually 
inseparable. Further, if morality be entirely eliminated from 
art and music, they are likely to become simply cults, much 
of the same kind as the collecting of stamps and old teapots, 
for instance. In my opinion, art, if it be judged from the 
great bulk of its votaries, has already got to that stage. On 
the other hand, I should agree with Mr. Myers to the extent 
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of deprecating these too frequent allusions to great music, as 
being recognizable as such, from its moral or uplifting effects, 
for the reason that our moral character, such as it is, has to 
be formed on much more rigid and reliable methods, and from 
material more directly affecting it. 

The underlying difficulty in connection with this old question 
can readily be perceived by anyone who will take the trouble 
to take the supposed ‘standard of beauty”’ in art, for 
instance, and endeavour to think this out, in the same breath 
as it were, with a train of reasoning on morality. The 
incongruity of thought is very remarkable, seeing that both 
of the subjects are assumedly of the highest order; but whilst 
most people avoid the impasse in a very simple way by 
thinking of the subjects at different times, the philosopher 
suspects that what incongruity there is rests with our own 
premisses. 

Yours truly, 
Derby. Joun R. WRIGHT. 


ARTISTS AND MEN OF GENIUS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Sir,—Mr. William H. Polack’s perplexity (ATHENZUM, 
June 18, p. 810) is a spectacle before which it is impossible 
for me to remain passive. He encourages me by saying that 
he is anxious to learn; and if the knowledge of what I do not 
believe is a possession which he would dignify with the name 
of learning, he is welcome to it. 

First, then, I am not in the least ‘“ indifferent as to what is 
expressed.’”’ If I were, I might have a higher opinion of 
Massinger ; for if Mr. Polack has done me the honour of reading 
that review, he must see that my judgment at that point was 
simply that Massinger had very little personality—very little 
to express. This misunderstanding is related to the other. 
I do not believe that a work of art is any “‘ complete and 
precise expression of personality.’”’ There are all sorts of 
expressions of personality, complete or precise or both, which 
have nothing to do with art ; so that the phrase seems to me 
of very little use for literary criticism. Mr. Polack will notice 
furthermore that I said in my article ‘‘ transformation,” sot 
‘‘expression.’’ Transformation is what I meant: the creation 
of a work of art is like some other forms of creation, a painful 
and unpleasant business ; it is a sacrifice of the man to the 
work, it is a kind of death. 

I should be glad if Mr. Polack would study my quotations 
from Gourmont in their context in the ‘‘ Probléme du Style,” 
and also Dujardin’s ‘‘Siéphane Mallarmé’’ (Mercure de 
France). 

Mr. Polack “ feels that T. S. E. deplores the fact that Dickens 
was not an artist.”” I feel that Mr. Polack’s feelings have run 
away with him. (So look’d he once, when in an angry parle 
He smote...) But if Mr. Polack is again mistaken, what 
then ? 

I am, Sir, 
Your obliged obedient servant, 
De oe Ee 


A MODEL STORY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Dear Sir,—The liberty which you give your corres- 
pondents to criticize your contributors is evidence of an 
editorial courage which is as rare as it is stimulating. Yet 
I cannot help thinking that on occasion you allow too wide 
a latitude. An instance of this is A. S. R.’s letter in THE 
ATHENZUM of June 11, criticizing your review of Mrs. 
Sedgwick’s recent novel. 

The method of criticism employed by your contributor 
(K. M.), so far from being an indulgence of perscnal vanity, 
seems to me one of the utmost subtlety and value. If it 
were not as impertinent to praise as to criticize your contri- 
butors on general grounds (animadversion upon _ specific 
errors is alone legitimate), I should say that he had invented 
an entirely new method of dealing with modern fiction. In 
no other reviews of novels is a sense of the quality of the work 
so precisely given. There is never a bald judgment, yet 
somehow one knows exactly the value of the novel criticized. 
More strangely, one has an uncanny certainty of having read 
the novel. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM HENDERSON, 
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Foreign Literature 
A FRENCH VIEW OF MILTON 


La PENSEE DE Mitton. Par Denis Saurat, Docteur és lettres, 
Professeur agrégé d’anglais au Lycée de Bordeaux. (Paris, 
Alcan. 24fr.) 


SAURAT deserves the thanks of his readers for 
I having at length dissipated the prejudice which 
has made for a century the perusal of Milton 
such a conditional pleasure : the belief that the mythology 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is merely puerile, or, to state the 
error in a manner in which its absurdity will be clear, 
that Milton’s thought is as feeble as his conceptions 
are sublime. The truth is—M. Saurat leaves one with 
no doubt about it—that Milton was not only a thinker, 
but a thinker habitually acute and occasionally profound. 
For the general failure to recognize it, he has been himself, 
perhaps, the most to blame. He did not express his 
ideas; he ° smothered them under the rhetoric of his 
pamphlets and the mythology of his poems. The one 
systematic philosophical work which he wrote, the 
“ Treatise on Christian Doctrine,’ is rendered unreadable 
by the number of Scriptural quotations which it contains. 
Fate helped to make its name as well as its contents 
obscure. Confided by Milton to Daniel Skinner, nephew 
of Cyriack Skinner of the sonnets, it fell into the hands 
of the Secretary of State, and, being by him judged 
dangerous, remained in the State archives until 1823. 
Since then, in spite of its publication in the Bohn Library, 
it has remained in consistent obscurity, a sort of “‘ darkness 
visible,” and the only one who appears to have read it 
is M. Saurat. The ‘ Treatise’? contains an incomplete 
but interesting philosophical system, with an ontology, 
a cosmology, a psychology and a politics. The chief 
value of M. Saurat’s essay resides in its demonstration 
that when Milton was writing “ Paradise Lost’ he was 
concerned with the same conceptions which in a perfectly 
clear form he expressed in the “ Treatise of Christian 
Doctrine.”’ 

These conceptions M. Saurat arranges in five chief 
groups. They are: 

.(1) L’idée du Dieu-Infini et non manifesté en qui se forme le 
Fils-Créateur et création a la fois, en qui se forme enfin le Christ, 
l’Ensemble des élus; 

(2) L’idée des volontés libérées par le retrait de Dieu, et ]’union 
de l’idée d’intelligence a |’idée de liberté, qui constitue une preuve 
originale du libre arbitre (l’intelligence est impossible sans la 
liberté) ; 

(3) L’idée de la matiére divine, impérissable et bonne, part 
de Dieu, et dont tout sort spontanément, de sorte que l’Ame séparée 
du corps n’existe pas; que tous les étres sont en leur substance 
des parties de Dieu, organis¢es en une gradation évolutionniste, 
sans différence entre les choses, les animaux et les hommes; 

(4) L’idée psychologique et morale: la dualité de l’homme: 
intelligence et sentiment ; et la nécessité du triomphe de | ’intelli- 
gence, d’oui sort l’idée de la chute: passion et sensualité ; 

(5) L’idée de la liberté chrétienne, basée sur la bonté de 1’étre 
normal formé de la matiére divine, et sur la présence en chacun 
des régénérés de 1’Esprit de Dieu méme: 1’Intelligence. 

Of these five groups of ideas, the first, says M. Saurat, 
“n’a guére d’intérét qu’au point de vue de l’explication 
de Milton, et aussi le cinquiéme ; 

le second contient une conception philosophique de la nécessité 
de la liberté qui est intéressante et originale dans l’histoire de la 
Philosophie, et n’a nullement perdu de son intérét ; 

le troisiéme contient les germes d’une conception de l’univers 
en harmonie compléte avec les vues de la science moderne, et 
les principes d'un panthéisme rationaliste d’un intérét encore 
actuel ; 

le quatriéme contient une vue de la nature humaine profonde 
au point de vue dramatique, et éternellement valable, étant fondée 
sur des réalités permanentes de la psychologie de l’homme. 

These ideas, according to M. Saurat, form the main 
articulations in the skeleton of Milton’s philosophy. That 
it is a lively and interesting skeleton few would deny ; 
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unfortunately the body itself is so unwieldy and so shapeless 
that the only means of discovering its true lines is dissec- 
tion. M. Saurat has not only had to read Milton; he 
has had to investigate him as well. He has had to co 
relate passages, to illumine what is obscure in the light 
of what is unmistakable, to find the essential expressions 
of the poet’s thought, and to arrange these in clear order. 
He has not, however, found it necessary or tried to explain 
anything away—a fact that is creditable both to Milton 
and himself. The conclusion to be drawn from these 
labours is clear: it is that Milton was a considerable 
thinker, but that he was inarticulate. As a poet he did 
most certainly command the language of poetry; as a 
thinker he commanded only that of rhetoric and abuse. 

When M. Saurat compares Milton with Descartes and 
Spinoza therefore, when he says that ‘“ Milton a sa place 
dans l’histoire de la pensée européenne, a cété de la grande 
école classique francaise du XVIlIe siécle, dans la courant 
philosophique de Descartes & Spinoza, dans l’atmosphére 
littéraire de Corneille,” he arrogates to Milton a position 
which he does not deserve, and to which, it is clear from 
his writings, he did not aspire. Compared with the 
philosophical systems of Descartes and Spinoza all that 
Milton’s ‘ philosophy”’ amounts to is a few footnotes, 
a few conclusions without the reasons for them. These 
dogmas, though generally acute, are seldom illuminating ; 
and they are seldom illuminating because they are not 
tested by actuality. They throw no light upon existence, 
nor does existence throw any light upon them. They 
are philosophical embryos which have not developed, 
and it is, unfortunately for them, the development, the 
application of a philosophical system that is generally 
most valuable. A light is only interesting to us where 
there are objects to be illumined. 

One can disagree with M. Saurat in his judgment upon 
Milton as a penseur, however, and admit that his study 
of Milton is extremely valuable. It is valuable because 
it proves that Milton was more than a respectable thinker, 
but chiefly because it demonstrates that his mythology 
was not merely conventional, but, on the contrary, 
philosophical. That this is a gain even those who refuse 
to find anything in poetry but poetry will admit. For 
the presence in “ Paradise Lost” of incidents which in 
our time seem trivial and childish destroys frequently 
the poetic mood itself. But if we know beforehand 
what Milton meant by God, Sin, the Fall, the ‘‘ Greater 
Man” and the other terms he used, we shall perceive 
that the triviality is only apparent, and that, at any rate, 
it has a meaning, occasionally a profound one. If it 
is still an obstacle, it is at least an interesting obstacle. 
Most important of all, in reading ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ in 
the light thrown upon it by M. Saurat, or, rather, by 
Milton through M. Saurat, we understand it as Milton 
himself understood it. Milton does not appear perceptibly 
greater to us after a perusal of this volume—for his greatness 
was almost entirely in his poetry—but he is infinitely 
more interesting. 


At the end of the war, on the 3lst of October, 1918, the 
library of the University of Nancy was destroyed by an 
incendiary bomb, and the English section in particular 
suffered heavily. Not a single volume remains of the works 
of such standard English authors as Carlyle, Dickens, Mere- 
dith, Scott, Matthew Arnold, Robert and Elizabeth Browning, 
Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, Jane Austen, Swift, Pope. 
Efforts are being made by the University of London to 
assist the University of Nancy in re-establishing its library 
after the ravages of the war. Already about 500 volumes 
have been collected for this purpose, and an appeal is now 
made to all who are in a position to contribute books, to 
send them to Mr. Reginald A. Rye (Goldsmiths’ Librarian, 
South Kensington, $.W.7). Gifts of money for the purchase 
of books will also be gratefully received. 
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WAR AND ART 


La —— SUR LE Feu ET L’Eav. Par Elie Faure. (Paris, Crés. 
-) 


a A DANSE SUR LE FEU ET L’EAU,” though not 
a war book, is certainly a product of the war. 
Dogmatic, vehemently, even violently written, 

full of imagery and metaphor to the verge of obscurity, 

it seems Hebraic rather than Latin in inspiration. But 
it is a real book, filled with fire and conviction. Serious, 
in spite of the motto on its title-page, too serious perhaps 

for any lightness of touch or urbanity of manner, it is a 

passionate vindication of life—of life broken and vivified 

and glorified by war, and by love also, which is a kind of 
spiritual war. For from war proceeds all that is admirable. 

Much that is base, no doubt; but all that is admirable. 

War is the mother of genius. It is in the stormiest, fiercest 

periods of history that genius is born. The sons and 

grandsons of those who have returned home drunken with 
enthusiasm and horror and the smell of blood are our great 
poets, artists, discoverers, adventurers. The peaceful 

Utopia of the Socialist fills M. Faure with disgust. Such 

a condition of things would be, to him, a thousand times 

more atrocious than our present unrest. Universal happi- 

ness would kill joy, would kill hope, would kill generosity ; 

and humanity, weighed down by it, would sink into a 

state of stagnation and spiritual death. 


Above all, there would be no more art, and the artist 
is the hero, the saviour of the world. Art is the Holy 
Spirit seeking to realize itself. The Holy Spirit does not 
descend from God to man; it rises from the heart of man 
to give life to God. Art is the creator of religion as of every 
other spiritual force, and religion does not bring peace, 
but war. Every idealist is the creator of strife and 
suffering, but from this strife and suffering spring the 
masterpieces of art. There must be hunger and thirst 
and massacre before the Promised Land of Moses can be 
torn from those who hold it, and to keep it endless wars 
must be waged: but, in return, we get poems deep and 
pure as the wells of the desert. Jesus appears, disdaining 
the material world, pointing the way to Heaven; and 
behold, all the pagan gods are shattered in their temples, 
libraries are burned, the wisdom and beauty of Greece 
forgotten ; but, in return, we get the art of the Middle 
Ages, its cathedrals and Madonnas. A German monk 
translates an old book to show that it does not say what 
other priests of God pretend it says. Fires are kindled, 
victims burned at the stake; but, in return, we get 
‘“ Hamlet,’’ “Don Quixote,” Pascal, Rembrandt. 


So it has been through all time. ‘I come not to send 
peace, but a sword.’ War is neither just nor unjust, 
moral nor immoral. Such conceptions do not count. 
What matters is the spirit of passionate life, the creative 
spirit. It has been always thus, and always will be. The 
heart of man has not changed from the beginning. Material 
Progress there may be; for the rest, we move in circles 
and return ever to the point we started from. Those who 
are In possession must in the end be ousted by those who 
are not in possession, because the longing for possession 
gives birth to a more ferocious courage than the desire to 
retain. Civilizations arise and disappear. The world is 
a world of motion, and any attempt to arrest movement 
is stupid and unavailing. The younger generation is ever 
knocking at the door, and at the faintest tap M. Faure 
would fling it wide. All is tragedy, but we must accept 
it in the spirit of joy. ‘Il suffit qu’un monde lyrique 
jaillisse du sein d’un grand peuple pour justifier les car- 
nages d'une guerre et les fureurs d’une révolution. Qui 
consent a cela est libre.” M. Faure est libre. 

F. R. 
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MONTMARTRE AT WAR 


Bos, BATAILLONNAIRE. Par Pierre MacOrlan. (Paris, Albin 
Michel. 4fr. 90.) 


PIERRE MacORLAN belongs to the same 

M “ équipe,” as each would call it, as M. Francis 

® Carco, but he is less sombre, less influenced 

by Russian tradition, and appears to take himself much 

less seriously. His people are pleasanter to encounter. 

Bob, the little Montmartois, despite the fact that he finds 

himself in that rather grim disciplinary corps the 

“Infanterie Légére d’Afrique,” otherwise known as 

“les Joyeux,” is an innocent and almost pleasing figure 
after the stark ferocity of M. Carco’s Marcel Bouve. 


He has painted here’a really very skilful picture of war 
from the point of view of the man in the ranks. It has 
neither the propagandist cheerfulness of ‘‘ The First 
Hundred Thousand” nor the propagandist horror of 
“Le Feu.” There is nothing artificial in M. MacOrlan’s 
war. (The artificiality is confined to Bob’s mistress, 
Bobette, who lives in a little flat, has a zinc tub in her 
kitchen and no curtains to that kitchen window, and 
hangs a canary’s cage beside the gas-meter. M. Fabiano 
draws her, having her tub, in La Vie Parisienne at 
least once a fortnight.) If all war novels had been as 
honest and as true as this the public would have wearied’ 
of them less speedily. 

Bob is at his best when he is no longer “ bataillonnaire,’ 
after his exchange, obtained through a citation and general 
good conduct, to a regiment of the line, and afterwards 
to the Colonial infantry. It is then that he begins to 
develop, largely through the influence of his friend Thomas 
Buridan, a most amusing philosopher. Buridan is the 
eternal type of the soldier of fortune, whose evil chance 
it has been to fight in a war not made for soldiers of fortune. 

—Nous vivons, continua Buridan en se grattant les joues, dans 
des temps bougrement déconcertants pour la logique. Au feu, nous 
savons boire de la gndle, et, la gnéle bue, tuer, ce qui est tout dire. 
Et vise-moi la gueule des types qui doivent tuer. C’est la guerre, 
Au cantonnement, sans tenir compte de l’exaltation de la lutte 
et des mauvais instincts débridés qui n’ont pas encore eu le temps 
d’étre dévorés par les bons, il faut boire du lait et se conduire comme 
des modéles de frafcheur et d’innocence. Voila ot les choses 
commencent 4 devenir moches. Vois-tu, mon pére Bob, quand 
le soldat avance en pays conquis et qu’il atué, il peut calmer petit 
a petit ses mauvais instincts su~entrainés dans les villages dressés 
devant son effort. Il v apaise sa soif et retrouve son équilibre. 
Nous, aprés avoir connu le goat du sang et dela mort, nous rentrons 
a l’arriére dans des villages sacrés. Il ne faut pas toucher une 
poule et c’est les mercantis qui nous engeulent. 

One of the curses of war literature has been, as we have 
hinted, the tendency of authors to put into the mouths 
of soldiers the sentiments which they consider they ought 
to entertain. If the writer be a militarist, the soldiers 
spout super-patriotic nonsense. If he be an _ anti- 
militarist, they spout super-defeatist nonsense. Little 
of either was talked among real soldiers, and these soldiers 
in this book are above all things real. They live and talk 
and act as French soldiers lived and talked and acted 
during those four and a half years of madness. 


It is, chiefly, the talk in this book that we have turned 
Over as one turns over something tart with the tongue. 
Of five years’ service, infinitely the happiest months we 
knew were passed with French troops, and with French 
Colonial troops for the most part. We thought we had 
forgotten the slang. This book brings it back, in snatches 
of talk heard about fires or from the dwelling of the 
telephonists ; and with it seems to come the smell of 
savoury meats from dug-out kitchens, the taste of Algerian 
cigarettes, the burn of “gnéle”’ in our throat. M, 


MacOrlan has created a nostalgia in the spirit of one reader 
at least. As Bob would put it: il nous fout le cafard. 
C. F. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 

Faure (Elie), LA DaANsE sur LE Fru ET L'Eau. Paris, 

Crés, 1920. 7}in. 212 pp. paper, 6 fr. 172.4 
See review, p. 844. 

McCabe (Joseph). Is SprrRITUALISM BASED ON Fraup ? 
The evidence of Sir A. Conan Doyle and others drastically 
examined. Watts [1920]. 7 in. 168 pp. paper, 3/ n. 

133.9 

The two favourite points against critics of spiritualism 
are that the new religion has brought consolation to untold 
thousands, and that the quantity of fraud is exaggerated. 

Mr. McCabe, with his command of damning facts and ruthless 

logic, has dealt faithfully with Raymondism, and exposed the 

trickery which sufficed to convert Sir Conan Doyle and others. 


*McDougall (Wm.). THE Group MIND: a sketch of the 
principles of collective psychology, with some attempt 
to apply them to the interpretation of national life and 
character (‘‘ Cambridge Psychological Library ’’). Cam- 
bridge, Univ. Press, 1920. 94in. 320 pp. index, 21/n. 

150.1 
See review, p. 834. 


200 RELIGION. 


Gore (Right Rev. Charles), Tur EpistLes oF St. JOuN. 

Murray, 1920. 7} in. 250 pp., 6/ n. 227.94-6 
See review, p. 828. 

Holland (Henry Scott), THE PHILOsopHY OF FAITH, AND THE 
FourtH GosPeLt. Edited by the Rev. Wilfrid J. Rich- 
mond. Murray, 1920. 9 in. 240 pp. index, 12/ n. 

226.5 

See review, p. 828. 
Walpole (George Henry Somerset), Bishop of Edinburgh. 
' PROPHETS AND PRIESTS ; OR, FACING THE Facts. Scott, 
1920. 8in. 112 pp., 3/n. 280.1 
Bishop Walpole would aim at reunion of the Churches 
through Lord Hugh Cecil’s reduction of the great divisions 
to four—the Papal, an Episcopal Church, a Presbyterian 

Church, and a Congregationalist Union of the Churches. 

His own strongest point is the need for purifying sacerdotalism 

by the prophetic spirit—in other words, finding a place 

beside the traditional catholicity and ritualism of the Catholic 

Church for the individuality and freedom of Protestantism. 

Apparently, by ‘‘ prophecy ”’ readers are to understand what 

in art is called ‘“ inspiration,’ and in the pulpit “ power.” 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Beer (M.), ed. THE PionEERS oF LAND REForRM: THOMAS 
“3 SPENCE, WILLIAM OcILvIE, THomas PaINE (“ Bohn’s 
Popular Library: Social-Economic Section,’ 81). Bell, 
1920. 7 in. 218 pp., 2/4 n. 333 
These essays by Spence, the author of “Single Tax,” 
advocated much later by Henry George; Ogilvie, agri- 
culturist, and a professor at Aberdeen University; and 
Thomas Paine, the author of ‘‘ The Rights of Man,’ are now 
issued together for the first time in ‘‘ Bohn’s Popular Library.” 


Cunningham (Charles Henry), THe AUDIENCIA IN THE 
SPANISH COLONIES, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUDIENCIA 
oF Mania (1583-1800) (‘‘ University of California 
Publications in History,” vol. 9). Berkeley, Cal., Univ. 
of California Press, 1919. 10 in. 489 pp. bibliog. index. 

325.4605 
A study of the history of Spanish colonization, showing 
that political life and power were vested chiefly in three 
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institutions: the Audiencia, the office of Captain-General, or 
Viceroy, and the Church. By the Audiencia, which had 
legislative, administrative, and other functions, and the 
Viceroy, the royal interests were represented; while the 
Church, besides exercising great political power, endeavoured 
to effect the conversion of infidels, as well as subsequently to 
take care of their souls. Professor Cunningham’s instructive 
dissertation is concerned not only with the Audiencia, but 
also with its relation to the other governmental factors, and 
to various legal, political, social, and ecclesiastical problems 
that arose in the colony to which the study mostly refers. 
A comprehensive bibliography is appended. 


Greenwood (Arthur), THE EDUCATION OF THE CITIZEN: 
being a summary of the proposals of the Adult Education 
Committee. Workers’ Educational Association [1920]. 
84 in. 64 pp. paper, 6d. 379 

In this handy booklet the final report of the Committee is 
reviewed and expounded, and their constructive proposals 
set out in italics and heavy type, so that the problem can be 
quickly grasped. What is wanted now is a vigorous crusade 
led by people who can make themselves read—or heard—and 
can bring the question down from the sphere where hideous 
phrases like ‘‘ non-vocational,” “ extra-mural,”’ and “ intra- 
mural” envelope it with an academic atmosphere of abstrac- 
tion and pompous technicality. 


Thurtle (Ernest), Mirirary DIscIPLINE AND DEMocRACY. 
Preface by George Lansbury. Daniel, 1920. 7 in. 
100 pp., 2/ n. 355.2 

Another denunciation of the system by which the non- 
combatant profiteer sends the young men to fight under 
terrible penalties. The two writers would do away with the 
death penalty and the present onesidedness of the army 
contract, and have a real voluntary army, in which soldiers 
would be treated as free men with power to cancel their 
engagement. Wars would, the authors believe, then be 
possible only when the people were unanimous in a just 
cause. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


*Bauche (Henri). Le LANGAGE POPULAIRE: grammaire, 
syntaxe, et dictionnaire du Frangais tel qu’on le parle 
dans le peuple de Paris, avec tous les termes d’argot 
usuel. Paris, Payot, 1920. 7} in. 288 pp. paper, 9fr. 

444 
Certainly, a methodical handbook to what may be termed 

Cockney French has been badly wanted, and no doubt this, 
which claims to be the first to supply the need, will be useful 
to the strangers, tourists, historians, ethnologists, and the 
novelists and playwrights for whom it is intended. As a 
linguistic study, its value and interest would have been greatly 
enhanced by some attention to etymology. Of course, many 
or most of the contents consist of ordinary French misused ; 
but the exceptions are interesting problems, and so are the 
modes in which the orthodox phrases degenerated. Anyhow, 
we are grateful to M. Bauche. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Sirén (Osvald). EssENTIALS IN ART. Lane, 1920. 9 in. 
168 pp. il., 12/6 n. 701 
See review, p. S36. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Goldring (Douglas), REPUTATIONS: essays in criticism. 

Chapman & Hall, 1920. 74 in. 232 pp., 7/6n. 820.4 
See review, p. 827. 

*Kingsford (Charles Lethbridge), ed. THE Stonor LETTERS 
AND Papers, 1290-1483. Edited, from the Original 
Documents in the Public Record Office, by Charles 
Lethbridge Kingsford (‘‘ Camden Third Series,’’ 29 and 30}. 
Royal Historical Society, 22, Russell Square, W.C.1, 
1919. 2 vols. 8} in. 221, 228 pp. front. map, app. 
indexes. 826.2 

This series of documents, illustrating the public and private 
lives of four generations of country gentlemen of position and 
fortune, is of great value as a mirror of English social usages 
during the period covered by the papers, and, next to the 

Paston Letters, is ‘‘ the most considerable collection of private 

correspondence of the fifteenth century which has yet come to 





light.” The editor’s introduction includes a history of the 
Stonors, and a general review of the letters, as well as of the 
persons by or to whom they were written. , 


*Lee (Vernon), pseud. SATAN THE WASTER: a philosophical 
war trilogy ; with notes and introduction. Lane, 1920. 

7} in. 352 pp., 10/6 n. 822.9 
The. allegorical ‘‘ Ballet of Nations,” a morality played 
in the World’s Theatre, which forms the nucleus of this 


-extended drama, came out as a picture-book the second 


Christmas of the war, and is now provided with a prologue 
and epilogue, and with a long introduction and still longer 
notes. The whole is intended to beread. Satan, who explains 
that he is ‘the Power that Wastes,” is-lessee and stage- 
manager, the ballet-master is Death; virtues and vices 
compose the chorus. As a “philosophical treatise ’’—so 
the dust-cover terms it—the book is a development of the 
view that the great war could have been planned only by 
the ancient powers of evil, the nations dancing to an orchestra 
of passions, noble or base. No human being can be 
persuaded to admit that he had ahand in bringing about 
such a monstrous event. Patriotism is not necessarily a 
virtue, but a complex of impulses, passions, and habits, that 
are good or evil according to their ultimate trend. Asasatire, 
“Satan the Waster’’ will doubtless be effective with the 
intellectuals. 


Poynton (Arthur Blackburne), ed. FLoscuLI GR#&cI: vitam 
et mores antiquitatis redolentes quos ex optimis auctoribus 
decerpsit Arturus Blackburne Poynton. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1920. 7in. 174 pp. paper, 7/6 n. 880.8 

See review, p. 825. 


POETRY. 
Forbes (Helen Emily). THE SaGa OF THE SEVENTH DIVISION. 
Lane, 1920. 9 in. 74 pp., 5/n. 821.9 


The intention of Miss Forbes is to memorialize the heroic 
Seventh Division of General French’s first army. In so far 
as she poetizes the facts of its history in France she achieves 
a consistent, if not very considerable success. 

One boyish officer in sole command 
Of tens where late a thousand marched 
Under some honoured name 

is her method of saying that the division went into action 

18,000 strong on October 15, 1914, and was withdrawn sixteen 

days later numbering only 2,000. But there are moments in 

her “‘ saga,”’ as in the quiet conclusion— 
And thus 
The red sun set upon that redder field— 

which are effective on their own account. 

Gruffydd (W. J.). BLODEUGLWM Oo ENGLYNION. Wedi eu 
dewis a’u golygu gyda rhagymadrodd gan W. J. Gruffydd 
(‘‘ Cyfres y Werin’’). Swansea, Morgan & Higgs [1920). 
64 in. 93 pp. paper, 1/6. 891.66 i 

See review, p. 828. 

Milton (John). 

Saurat (Denis). LA PENSEE DE MiLTon. Paris, Alcan, 1920. 
10 in. 363 pp., 24fr. 821.47 

See review, p. 843. 

Vodoz (J.). RoLtanp: un symbole. Précédé d’une lettre 
de Georges Duhamel. Paris, Champion, 1920. 7} in. 
127 pp. il. paper, 5fr. n. 841.1) 

M. Vodoz regards the legendary paladin as the symbol of 
heroism—a symbol, like all great symbols, having a definite 
function in the human battle with fate. Roland is more 
than a national, he is a universal symbol, like Prometheus 
and Christ : as Gaston Paris showed, the poem had its greatest 
success abroad. The author writes in his second chapter of 
“Roland’”’ from the twelfth to the nineteenth century, 
of the ‘“‘ Roland” of Alfred de Vigny; and, in the third 
chapter, of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Roland,” concerning which he 
says that Hugo’s view of the hero as a symbol of the national 
conscience led nowhere. 

Weaving (Willoughby). Dapat Wincs. Oxford, Blackwell, 
1 8 in. 70 pp., 4/6 n. 821.9 

Although Mr. Weaving’s observation is wholly human, 
it is detached from his own times to a remarkable degree. 
His verses have the narrow range of subject of seventeenth- 
century lyricism. 
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She hath the delicate delight, 
The airy grace of birds; 
And lovely as their lyrics are 
Her single words, 
is a characteristic passage; there is, however, not quite 
the same completeness of success attending every one of the 
hundred pieces in his latest volume. Lack of spontaneity 
is often the peril of the lyrist who confines his attention to 
the graces of birds, flowers, and trees, and their shortcomings 
or resemblances, when compared with the grace of his own 
love’s embodiment. The meditative verses are distinguished 
by a rich and delicate imaginative insight, although his 
technical equipment is less fresh than his fancy. 


FICTION. 


*Baker (Amy J.). THE Krinc’s Passion. Long, 1920. 
74 in. 320 pp., 7/ n. 

Mrs. Crawford has travelled from South Africa back into 
the far years of the reign of Edmund of East Anglia for this, 
her first English historical romance, and her venture has 
met with considerable success. She acknowledges her 
obligation to Roger of Wendover, and it is perhaps in her 
pictures of the life of those times rather than in her portrayal 
of the king’s passion for Frea, the daughter of a king of 
Iceland, that the reader will find interest. The character- 
drawing, as generally turns out to be the case with the 
historical novelist, is shadowy. But the other maiden, 
Tekla, with her passion for the king, is presented with the 
skill that the author has shown more consistently in her 
earlier books. 


Blyth (James). A Wipow’s Wooinc. Long, 1920. 7} in. 
254 pp., 7/ n. 

The widowhood of Miriam Westerby is complicated by the 
existence of a baby. Mr. Blyth’s readers would probably 
have no liking for the psychological nuances required by the 
association of new love with an infant’s presence to remind 
the lovers continually of the old. As Miriam is still marriage- 
ably young and pretty, she will therefore need to get rid of 
the baby somehow. We are glad to be able to record that 
the infant dies from natural causes, the mother being 
Mr. Blyth’s heroine and not his villainess. The way being 
thereby made clear for the appearance of the usual rivals, 
Ronald and Eustace, hero and scoundrel, they not only 
appear, but stay right until the finish. Eustace attempts a 
vile outrage when the girl refuses his proposal of marriage, 
and Ronald has the happiness of observing that ‘“‘a divine 
smile brought two little dimples winking out as she tightened 
the pressure of her arms round him.” 


*Caine (William). THE STRANGENESS OF NOEL CARTON. 
Jenkins, 1920. 7} in. 304 pp., 7/ n. 

The fastidious reader will be inclined to put this volume 
aside after the first few pages, but if he can persevere he 
may very quickly realize that the vulgarity of the author’s 
manner is deliberate, and very effective and moving. The 
story is told by the Hon. Noel Carton, who has married for 
money and paid the penalty. He seeks alleviation by writing 
a novel in secret. The method by which the real and the 
imaginary stories are alternated and more and more closely 
interwoven, until we are no longer able to distinguish between 
them, is original and clever. Mr. Caine’s climax is full of 
horror, but fascinating. Carton awakes from one of his 
spells of fiction-writing to find himself strangling the wife 
whom in real life he hates. Subconsciously he has been por- 
traying all the time the people with whom he has actually 
lived, including himself. It is paying a great compliment 
to Mr. Caine to say that no one who does not read this remark- 
ably plausible tale from cover to cover could believe it. 


Carswell (Catherine). OPEN tHE Door! Melrose, 1920. 
7} in. 400 pp., 7/6 n. 
See review, p. 831. 
Easton (Dorothy). THE GoLDEN Birn; and other sketches. 
Heinemann, 1920. 74 in. 229 pp., 7/6 n. 
See review, p. 831. 


Foster (Maximilian), SHorstrincs. Appleton, 1920. 7} in. 
325 pp., 7/6 n. 813.5 
Too pronouncedly American in humour and diction for the 
average English reader, this narrative of an episode in the 
life of Mr. Tams, a “ floorwalker ’’ in a ’Frisco store, is never- 
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theless rather amusing. Mr. Tams, like Mrs. Boffin, is a 
‘“ highflyer at fashion.” He devours books on etiquette, 
and aspires to become one of . America’s dollar noblemen. 


He and other inmates of Mrs. Wallop’s boarding-house gamble , 


in war stocks at a bucket-shop, make large sums of money, 
and go on the “burst” at a fashionable resort. Some 
ludicrous adventures befall the party, but in the end these 
very queer people lose their suddenly-acquired wealth, with 
the exception of Miss Minch, a shrewd lady of mature age, 
who manages to cling to her gains and to secure Tams as her 
spouse. 


Goodwin (Ernest), Tur Ducness oF Stona. Collins [1920]. 
8 in. 281 pp., 7/6 n. 

The ‘‘ belle dame sans merci ”’ of old romance, whose cruelties 
had always the effect of stimulating her lover’s adoration, 
is here revived in the person of a youthful heiress, unmarried 
and marriage-shy. The worst handled of all her suitors 
is naturally he to whom she is most favourably inclined ; 
but by his services in dealing with a tyrannous overlord, 
he finally conquers her hostility. The actors in this drama, 
which does not lack life and movement, are Italians of the 
fourteenth century. 


Lawrence (C. E.). THE GOD IN THE THICKET. Dent, 1920° 
8 in. 256 pp., 6/ n. 

Jan Aylmer, visionary and musician, sojourns a while among 
the Butterfly People of Argovie, his music and the depth of 
his love for one of their maidens exciting only wonder and 
mockery. And sacrificing in vain his gifts, mocked by the 
laughter of Pan, he flees this land of unseen enchantment and 
soulless beings, leaving behind his broken harp. 


MacOrlan (Pierre). Bos, BATAILLONNAIRE. Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1919. 74 in. 254 pp., 4fr. 90. 843.9 
See review, p. 844. 


Morley (Christopher). THe HauNnTED BooksHop. Chapman 
& Hall, 1920. 74 in. 243 pp., 7/6 n. 813.5 
This series of chats in a bookshop, with a thin and obvious 
love-interest as a connecting thread, depends largely for its 
effect on the attraction the reader may be inclined to feel 
for the chief character, a quaint bookseller in Brooklyn. 
But if the reader is unable to respond to wiles cast in the form 
of bookish exclamations put into the old man’s mouth, such 
as ‘‘ By the bones of Tauchnitz ’’ ; if he is unable to feel partial 
towards an atmosphere created largely by sprinkling the dia- 
logue with book-titles and by christening the shop ‘“‘ Parnassus 
at Home,” and the bookseller’s dog ‘ Bock ”’ (short for 
Boccaccio), he will certainly not be able to combat a growing 
dislike for the recurrent corn-cob. pipes. If, however, he 
is a reader who is still thrilled by the very mention of books 
he will revel in Mr. Morley’s pages. He will batten on titles 
and scrappy literary estimates. And he will overlook the 
fact (which the other kind of reader won’t) that in the moment 
that a wealthy man’s daughter enters into an apprenticeship 
to the bookseller we guess all that will happen to her when she 
arrives among the books—and the bookworms. 
Palmer (Arnold), My ProFritaABLE FRIENDs. Selwyn «& 
Blount [1920]. 74 in. 287 pp., 7/6 n. 

See review, p. 831. 

Robins (Elizabeth), THe Mitts oF THE Gops; and other 
stories. Butterworth [1920]. 7} in. 320 pp., 7/ n. 

See review, p. 831. 

Ross (Sir Ronald), THE REVELS OF ORSERA: a medieval 
romance. Murray, 1920. 74 in. 400 pp., 7/ n. 

Sir Ronald Ross has selected a theme which has some affinity 
with those two dissimilar romances ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan ”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’’ His 
hero, an amiable dwarf exposed to cruel humiliation and in- 
sult, accepts the offer of service made him (in all good will, 
apparently) by the fallen but repentant archangel, and 
develops, in consequence, a dual personality, much to his moral 
detriment. Switzerland in the fifteenth century is the scene 
of this story, which by its variegated medley of the super- 
natural, the zsthetic, and the grotesque, recalls the old Scotch- 
woman’s criticism on a certain preacher: “ It’s rich feeding, 
nae doot, but mixed, and no very tasty.” 

Wells (Carolyn). RaspBeRRY JAM. Lippincott, 1920. 8 in. 
314 pp., $1.60 n. 813.5 

Fleming Stone is an American Sherlock Holmes, but he 

has the advantage of being assisted in his researches not by 
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Dr. Watson, but by a preternaturally ‘“‘ smart ’’ New Yorker 
aged sixteen, who finds the clue to a murder mystery ina 
stain of raspberry jam. The story, though far from probable, 
is well constructed and mildly interesting, the secret being . 
well preserved, and the solution unexpected. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


*Bennett (Arnold). From THE Loc oF THE VELSA. Chatto & 
Windus, 1920. 94 in. 209 pp. il., 18/ n. 914.92 
See review, p. 827. 


Bournemouth. A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO« 
BouRNEMOUTH, POOLE, CHRISTCHURCH, &c. 13th edition, 
revised. Ward & Lock [1920]. 7 in. 172 pp. il. maps, 
boards, 2/ n. , 914.227 

See notice, p. 833. 


Brighton. A PiIcTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO 
BRIGHTON AND Hove, &c. 9th edition, revised. Ward 
& Lock [1920]. 7 in. 142 pp. il. maps, boards, 2/ n. 
914.225 
See notice, p. 833. 


*Muirhead (Findlay). ENGLAND (‘‘ The Blue Guides’’). 

Macmillan, 1920. 7 in. 670 pp. maps, plans, index, 

16/ n. 914.2 
See review, p. 833. 


Wales (North). A PicTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO 
NortH WALES (NORTHERN SECTION). 8th _ edition, 
revised. Ward & Lock [1920]. 7 in. 228 pp. il. maps, 
index, boards, 2/ n. 914.29 

See notice, p. 833. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 
Hutchinson (Horace G.). PoRTRAITS OF THE EIGHTIES. 
Fisher Unwin [1920]. 9in. 317 pp. pors. index, 16/ n. 920 
See review, p. 830. 


930-990 HISTORY. 
Boulenger (Jacques). THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (‘‘ The 
National History of France Series”’). Translated from 
the French. Heinemann [1920]. 9 in. 413 pp. index, 


12/6 n. 944.03 
See review, p. 826. 


*Heddle (J. G. F. Moodie) and Mainland (T.). ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND (‘‘Cambridge County Handbooks’”’). Cam- 
bridge, Univ. Press, 1920. 74 in. 180 pp. il. maps, 
diags., 4/6 n. 041.1 

See notice, p. 833. 


*Mort (F.). DUMBARTONSHIRE (“‘ Cambridge County Hand- 
books ’’). Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1920. 7}in. 163 pp. 
il. maps, diags., 4/6 n. 941.37 

See notice, p. 833. 


940.3 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 

Barbusse (Henri), LA LuruR pans L’ABimeE. Paris, 
“ Clarté,” 1920. 74 in. 151 pp. paper, 3fr. 940.314 
The new society “‘ Clarté’’ is founded to deliver the people 
from the ignorance and inertia which, M. Barbusse and his 
comrades allege, enabled Governments, capitalist-led, to fool 
and exploit them and to make profit out of the war. Those 
who have come back from the war find society in chaos and 
the unrest that presages revolution. ‘“ Clarté”’ will show 
them that the fundamental cause of all this evil is the 
domination of one class, the capitalists, and that there can be 
no remedy till the taskmasters and law-makers are overthrown. 


Engerand (Fernand). La BATAILLE DE LA FRONTIERE (Aoiat, 
1914), Briry. Paris, Bossard, 1920. 9 in. 267 pp. 
2 maps, 7fr. 50. 940.4+4 
The district of Briey supplied the Germans with iron and 
other minerals during the war, which, the writer contends, 
was prolonged several years through the lack of foresight 
of the Government and the incompetence of the Grand 
Quartier Général, which allowed it to be lost in the first phase. 
He gives a highly detailed account of the movements of the 
armies, to show that there was no tactical reason why; ti.e 

district should have been abandoned. 
Perris (George Herbert), THe BatrLe oF THE MARR. 
Methuen [1920]. 8 in. 286 pp. 12 maps, index, 10/6 u.. 
940.42. 

See review, p. 830. 
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Psychic Research Quarterly. 


. Vol. LL, No. 1: July 1928. 3s. 6d. net (post free 4s.) 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. Tue Epiror. 
I. baa ahd METHOD IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F.C. S. Scurtuzr, 


II. THE Si $0-CALLED DIVINING ROD. Sir W. Barrett, F 
FURTHER yg OF SUPERNORMAL AND POSSIBLY Dis- 
CARNATE AGENCY. J. Artiur Hm. 
IV. FAITH AND SUPERSTITION. Lity DouGaLt 
Vv. EOROPATHOLOGY AND PSYCHIC RESEARCH. T. W. Mitcuett, 


VI. IMMORTALITY AND = SURVIVAL OF toed DEATH AS 


3 PHILOSOPHIC PROBLEMS. C. A. Ricnarpson, M.A 
VII. REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd, 
Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C. 











£500 
FOR A FIRST NOVEL 


The House of JOHN LONG, LIMITED, has been associated always 

prominently with the publication of First Novels, many of the writers 

of which are now in the front rank of present-day authors. To encourage 

new authors still further, Messrs. JOHN LONG are offering now a prize 

of £500 (Five Hundred Pounds) for the Best First Novel. For particulars 

write to the Publishers, JOHN LONG, LIMITED, 12-14, Norris Street, 
Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 











THE ECONOMIC—— 
CRISIS IN EUROPE. #227" 


An admirably clear and concise popular presentation of 
the existing economic chaos in Europe, its causes, and its 
probable future effects, with certain suggestions as to 
the lines upon which restoration should proceed. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS, Ltd., 15 & 16, Gough Sq., London, E.C. 
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Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 

Miss Nancy McFartane, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 

HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 

undertaken.—Ivatts & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 


SS. TYPED, REVISED, SUB-EDITED, and Prepared for 


Press. Typing, is. 3d. per 1,000 words.—S. MicHaEL’s 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 7, Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 


Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
Cuancrery Lanz, Lonpon, W.C.2. 

UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 
A Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 
markets.—Write MANAGER, ELpon LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 4. 


Booksellers & Catalogues 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand, at half 
prices; New, at best prices. Catalogue free. One of the 
finest stocks of Rare Books, and First Editions. State wants. 
Books bought. 
W. &G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.€.2. 


The Annual Subscription Rates for “ The Atheneum” are : 
INLAND, FOREIGN, 
£1 Ss. 2d. per annum. £1 10s. per annum. 
post free. post free. 
Shorter periods in proportion. 
































Subs criptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“The Atheneum,” 10, rented Terrace, W.C.2, 
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is again in active operation. 





CHURCH ARMY 


by means of 


HOSTELS FOR THOSE ATTENDING THE HOSPITAL FOR 
fitting of artificial limbs, and those seeking work and learning trades ; 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR MEN OUT OF WORK; 
TRAINING FARM in Essex (700 acres) and MARKET GARDEN 
at Stonebridge Park, Willesden, for training men to work on the land. 


Friends of the DISABLED AND SHELLSHOCKED 


for helping men who have lost their health in the Country’s cause. 


MOTHERLE 


of Ex-Service Men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 


The WORK and its COST are both increasing. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.1. Cheques, &c., should be crossed ‘* Barclays, % Church Army.” 
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